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FOR FREEDOM’S SAKE. 


BY AMELIA E. BARK. 


O Wind! If thou shouldst find a grave, 
By every human love forgot, 

Where sleeps some lonely soldier brave, 
Sigh softly o’er the spot. 

Rustic the wild, long grasses there, 
And through thy chambers vast awake 

The echoes of his parting prayer 
Who died for Freedom’s sake. 


© Bird! Your morning mass sing there— 
There, in the dawning gray and dim; 
And in the gloaming still and fair 
Sing there your vesper hymn. 
Over that unremembered grave 
A sweet memorial service make; 
It is a soldier’s, true and brave, 
Who died for Freedom’s sake. 


O, Asphodel and Flowering Vine! 
O, fair Wild Roses, white and red' 
In the long grasses intertwine 
A garland for the dead, 
With tears of dew at dawning dim 
Your saddest, sweetest offering make; 
For flowers may weep and die for him 
Who died for Freedom's sake. 


‘Take roses in both hands, and strew 
The graves of those to Honor known; 
But O! one tender thought is due 
To him who died alone! 
Alone, with none but God to see 
The young, brave soul his bondage break ; 
And yet he fought for Liberty, 
And died for Freedom’s sake! 
—Independent. 
a 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The right of women in Kansas to vote at 
district school board elections has recently 
been reaflirmed by the attorney-general. 

oe —— 

Nebraska has joined Kansas and New 
Jer-ey in passing a law to make the moth- 
er’s legal right to her child equal to that 
of the father. These are the only States 
out of thirty-eight in which this is recog- 
nized, more shame to the thirty-five. 

- -  - oe —— 


Miss Ada C. Sweet, pension-agent of 
Chicago, will not be molested during her 
term. She was requested to resign by 
General Black in order that he might put 
a political friend in her place, but she 
courteously and firmly refused. This 
brought the matter to the attention of 
higher powers at Washington, and Mr. 
Black had to “take a back seat’ in this 
case. The bright. plucky woman was too 
much for a man who could assign no valid 
reason for her removal. President Cleve- 
land and a vigilant press saved Miss Sweet. 

= ooo — 

At the Third Party Prohibition Conven- 
tion in Ohio, last Thursday, a Civil Ser- 
vice plank was inserted, but the woman 
suffrage’ plank, usually in the platform, 
was hard to adjust, and after long deliber- 
ation was thrown out. Mrs. Esther Pugh, 
on behalf of the Women’s Christian 'Tém- 
perance Union.nominated Amos C, Cleven- 
ger for attorney-general, and he was made 
the candidate by the Convention. 

27oe 

In England, the election contest at Wood- 
stock between Lord Randolph Churchill 
and Mr. Corrie Grant is attracting unusual 
notice, and the thousand voters there are 
receiving great attention from both sides. 
Lady Randolph Churchill is driving from 
house to house canvassing for her hus- 
band. The Duke of Marlborough, Lord 

tandolph’s radical brother, with whom he 
is not on speaking terms, has announced to 
his tenants that he hopes they will vote 
just as they please. 














New York, Jury 1.—Dr. Marah s. 
Fredericks has been appointed by the 
Board of Health one of the summer corps 
of physicians. She was the only woman 
physician appointed in the corps of twen- 
ty-six. Dr. Fredericks is the third woman 
who has served in this capacity. At the | 
oftice of the board to-day,it was said: ** Phe 
women who have served on the board have 
The women of the | 





done excellent service. 
tenement houses won't tell their real con- 


dition to men inspectors. It is work | 
where a woman can do great good.” Dr. | 


Fredericks is a regular graduate of a school | 
of medicine; she applied for the position. 
and passed the civil service examination. 


—_ ooo 


The Rey. O. B. Frothingham., in another | 
column,states his objections to woman suf- | 
frage. ‘These are answered at length else- 
where, 
lieving that the bad consequences which 
he fears from woman suffrage will not fol- 
low, is that they have not followed where 
the system has been in practical operation 


But the strongest reason for be- 


for many years. 


— oe 


After reading Dr. Patton's artivle on 
“Woman and Skepticism” in the July 
New Englander, it is easy to understand 
how a sermon of his on the same 
ject may have conveyed the impression | 
that he was opposed to woman suffrage, | 
without directly saying so. This article is 
presumably meant to define Dr. Patton's 
position, and to correct misapprehensions. 
It is highly complimentary to women in 
the main; but there is an occasional refer- | 
ence to “the loud-voiced intidel agitators | 
for woman's rights,’ **woman’s tendency 
to extremes,” the “temptation to assert a 
pseudo-independence,” ete., ete., which is 
rather irritating. The general question 
whether skepticism tends to immorality 
has no particular bearing on suffrage. 
With most of what Dr. Patton says, Chris- 
tian women will cordially agree, whether 
they are suflragists or not. But they may 
doubt whether it is much blacker ingrati- 
tude in a woman than ina man to rejeet | 
Christianity; whether Christianity has 
really done so much less for men than for 
women; and whether the raising of the 
standard of social purity has not been an 
equal boon to both sexes, 

a And 


sub- 


More opportunities of industrial train- 
ing should be afforded to women, similar 
to those which Trade and ‘Technical | 
Schools afford to men and boys. Women 
have, in these days, to face the fact that 
factories are destroying home industries; 
that women are being deprived of home 
work of marketable value. The greater 
number of industries once wrought by 
women at home, by the mother, assisted by 
her daughters and her maid-servants, are 
now to be bought, factory-made, for hard | 
cash in the shops. In other words, the 
possession of cash has increased in impor- 
tance, while the woman’s range of domes- 
tic industries has decreased. Amid the 
rapid changes brought about by machin- 
ery and science, ‘the mere craft-skill ac- | 
quired yesterday becomes obsolete to-day, | 
when a new process, involving entirely 
new modes of operation, takes the place of 
a previous one; nor is there any promise 
of stability in the process of to-day, which | 
may be again superseded to-morrow by | 
something more nearly approaching ulti- | 
mate perfection.” How, then, can the 
work of women who are untrained, do | 
other than lose its worth and respect? Only | 
those who are trained to understand prin- 
ciples as well as to exercise manual skill 
can hold their own in the race. 


2oe- _ 


SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN HOLYOKE. 


The Holyoke Transcript thus reports the 
Suffrage Convention of last week: 

‘The Woman Suffrage Convention held 
at the Methodist Church, yesterday after- 
noon and evening, developed considerable 
interest in the cause. About seventy-five 
persons were present in the afternoon, and 
the evening session had an audience of 200 
persons. Mr. C. A. Corser presided at 
both sessions. Mr. Blackwell, Mrs. Stone, 
and Rev. Miss Shaw spoke in the after- 
noon and also in the evening. At the lat- 
ter session remarks were also made by 
Miss Pond and Rev. Messrs. Pierce and 
King. Mrs. Lucy Stone, now sixty-seven 
years of age, has devoted half a century of 
her life to public work in behalf of wom- | 
an suflrage. Those who have ever heard 
her quiet, persuasive addresses are apt to 
become believers in the theories advanced. 

tev. Miss Shaw, the only woman ordained 
in the Methodist denomination in this coun- 








| making her beg for it! 
| thing in the world that a man should be 
| saving of, it is his magnanimity. 


try, has been a worker for suffrage seven | grant them? 


years. Miss Pond was one of the most 
brilliant of the speakers in attendance, 
though all were interesting. At the close 
of the meetings tifty-eight persons signed 
resolutions to form a league for promot- 
ing woman suffrage municipally. More 


frequent meetings are likely to result from | 


. 


the holding of this Conve ntion.’ 

~The woman suffragists are doing North- 

uunpton to-day witha ‘grand Convention.” ” 
or 


MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTIONS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Conventions held in Northampton 
and Greentield, and the meetings in Pitts- 
field, were not as well attended as those of 
Springfield and Westtleid. Yet we have 
no cause for discouragement, as we knew 
of no one in particular to agitate this move 
ment in these towns before going there. 
Many believe, but are either diffident. in- 
different, or have other reforms to take all 
their attention which can be spared from 
their homes. ; 

We are indebted to Miss Sarah ‘Thayer, 
of Northampton, Mrs. Dr. Severance. and 
Prof. and Mrs. Parsons, of Greentield, and 
Miss Kk. G. Gage and Mrs. H. Russell, of 
Pittstield, for the entertainment of the 
speakers; and to Mrs. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond. Mr. A. 
G. Hill, and Rev. Mr. Spencer, for their 
admirable papers and addresses at these 
Conventions. 

Rev. Annie H. Shaw preached at Pitts- 
field for Rev. Mr. Hill (Meth.) Sunday 
evening. ‘The church here, as also the 
Baptist Church of Greentield, was at our 
disposal. 

We had a large delegation of hakers 
from West Pittsfield and Lebanon Co., 
N.Y , at two of our meetings in Pittsfield, 
and a cordial invitation was extended to 
us by the sisters and the brethren to visit 
them, which we shall not forget. Dele- 
gations came from Shelburne to Green- 
tield, and from South Deertield T. Dwight 
Pierce walked over, a distance of seven 
miles, as he had for years wished to attend 
such a meeting. Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Spen er 
brought a large delegation from Florence 
to Northampton, and at these points we 
have learned at least who are the friends, 
and who can be depended upon for other 
meetings. 

June 20, we were to have our last meet- 
ing at Newton. 
venson had notified the people in every 
possible way of the event. She had en- 
gaged the M. E. Church, and expected a 
good audience, but the rain came down in 
torrents, and the meeting was postponed 
until early fall. ‘'wo ladies from Bright- 
on and one from Newton called in the 
evening in spite of the rain, and we talked 
over the status of the people, to learn who 
are our friends. A ‘bee-line’” should be 
made next year for those towns where we 
have had small meetings this year, and 
where we have had representatives who 
voted against us. 

A number of suffragists from Granville, 
including the minister, drove across to at- 
tend theWesttield Convention,and express- 
ed their interest in the movement. 

C. &. Pe 
Seer eee ar 


BE CAREFUL OF YOUR MAGNANIMITY. 


In reading Fairchild’s **Woman’s Right 
to the Ballot,” I tind the following passage, 
which I suppose the author **wrought with 
asad sincerity’—sad because so funny— 
‘There is danger that the ballot will be 
granted before it is asked.” 

What a dreadful waste of magnanimity 
that would be! ‘To actually make a pres- 
ent of the ballot to woman,—instead of 
! If there is any- 


I knew 
a great-hearted man once, who gave his 
wife a nice dress which she had not asked 
for. She did not even need it. More than 
that, she did not want it. He gave her a 
great many other things that she did not 
want, or need, or ask for; and to-day, as 
she sits by her lonely heartb, she loves 
best to remember him py those very tokens 
of his love—that were not ‘tasked for.” 

[ suppose this great economist would 
reprimand the child who spent her last 
penny to-day for an orange to put on my 
desk. I did not ask for it; consequently 
the child wasted her penny and her mag- 
nanimity. Who are the men who never 
give unless they are asked? Arethey men 
who like to discuss for several hours their 
right to a dinner before a woman will cook 
it for them? Do they respect a woman 
more if they have to ask for the common 
courtesies and favors of life before she will 


Rey. Katharine Lente Ste- | 


' s.t ‘ - 
men on the moralities of ‘asking, 


Do they like to stand on the 


| 


doorstep and beg to get in before she will | 


unbolt the door? 

Those men who never give unless they 
are asked are the men who never give un- 
less they are compelled. L suppose, when 
President Fairchild publishes a book on 
Etiquette, it will contain fine rules for 
such 
as: 


Never pick up a lady's handkerchief 


| unless she asks you to, 


‘Never give your wife five cents for car- 
fare unless she asks for it. 

“Never give your children Christmas 
presents unless they ask for them. 

“Pay your debts when you are asked to 
—not when they are due. 

Don't fail to humiliate people by mak- 


ing them beg for what belongs to them. | 
rhe creditor is always ten times as shame- 


faced as the debtor, and creditors don’t de- 
serve their own money if they can not get 
down on their knees and beg for it. 

“In fact, never give anything or do any- 


The Temperance Calendar has 


| thing for the pure love of being generous | 


j} and noble and high-minded. 





| 


justice to all her citizens. 


Never love 
the good because it is good, and the beau- 
tiful because it is beautiful. Do what you 
are compelled to, just us a slave does.” 
There is nothing so sad as the ludicrous. 
Nothing so unanswerable as a log on a rail- 
road track. Nothing soimplacable as lack 
of reasoning ability. Mary E. Burr. 
ee 


REV. ANNIE H. SHAW IN VERMONT. 


Under the auspices of the Vermont 
Woman Sutlrage Association, Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw. of Bo-ton, will Ver- 
mont in July, to advocate the cause of 
Woman’s Enfranchisement. The list of 
her appointments is as follows: 


go to 


SEO Ee reer Monday, July 6 
Peacham sooes cocvenceany, caly 7 
Montpelier........ ....... Wedmesduy, July % 
St. Johnsbury Centre........ Thursday, July 9 


West Concoru .... .. «Friday, July 10 
Barton... .Ssturday and Sunday, July 11 and 12 
Barton Landing........Sunday evening. July 12 


Irasburgh...... seeeeeee Monday, July 13 
Newport ........ -eeeeee. Luesday, July 14 
Glover .... ......+.+.. ...Wednesday, July 15 
BI 865 cee ecdeienscie Vhursuay, July 16 
St. Juhosbury............. Friday, July 17 
re - Sunday, July 19 


The Sunday addresses will be on **Wom- 
an in Religious and Moral Reforms.” The 
meetings will all be inchurches except one. 

“oe - 


WHO ARE THE UNSATISFIED? 


Editors Woman's Journal: 





The first movers in the woman's rights | 


cause, and the workers in its interest ever 
since, have been stigmatized as ‘the unsat- 
isfied.”” lo the refined sensibilities of our 
opponents, to be dissatistied with existing 
laws and surroundings is equivalent to be- 
ing totally depraved. 

But, strangely enough, these very op- 
ponents of progress now rush to the front, 
declaring that their satisfaction is so su- 
perlative that it amounts to dissatisfaction ; 
their rights being so satisfactory to them 
as to develop an intolerance hitherto un 
known,—an intolerance that the 
right of freedom of thought, if not in ac- 
cordance with common usage and ancient 


denies 


eustom. 
Danton, in one of his fiery speeches, de- 
clared that as long as the ery was **Danton 


and Robespierre,” it might do, but. ** Woe 
to me if ever they say Robespierre and Dan- 


member how for long years the sections of 
our country were spoken of in the halls of 
Congress as **the South and the North,” till 
at last, when the Northern members began 
to say*the North and the South,” the fire- 
eaters comprehended at once the fulness of 
its meaning. 

Now, as always, courtesy says ‘ladies 
and gentlemen; but the struggle of life 
still, as always, says men and women. 
Men and women; so let it be. ‘The wom- 
en’s rights advocates have never asked to 
be named first, but only for a recognition 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. EvIzapern EAGLEsrvorD is the 
first woman admitted to the bar in Indiana. 

EMMA F, Cary has been reappointed 
prison-commissioner of Massachusetts by 
Gov. Robinson. 

Mrs. SARAH E FuLLer, of Boston, has 
president of the National 
Woman's Relief Corps. 

Mrs. Fremont tells of Saint Louis in 
“Souvenirs of My ‘Time’—describing the 
father of Mrs. Grant and others at the Ben- 
ton home. 

Mrs. J.D. Fow Len and Mrs. i. N. Hour 
acted last week as clerks of anu election to 
vote bonds for a school-house in Walnut 


been elected 


Grove, a suburb of Topeka, Kansas. 


Miss F KE. WILLARD has been elected 
superintendent of literature of the National 
Ww, Ge es Oe Miss Hlood 


vice resigned. 


been re- 
ferred to her for revision. 

Dr. SARAH M. Crawrorp, of Hotel 
Dartmouth has trained a class of girls to 
become professional nurses, 
ular member of the Norfolk District Medi- 
eal Society. 


She is a reg- 


QUEEN MARGUERITE Of Italy is an early 
riser, and spends several hours before 
breakfast in reading philosophical and sei- 
entific works, of which she carefully writes 
down her impressions. 

Miss Brown, of Concord, 2 graduate of 
the Harvard Annex, this year astonished 
the Faculty by her high per cent. in the 
Her average is higher than that 
reached by any of the young men in col- 
lege. 

Mak. MARIE CABEL, for whom Mever. 
beer wrote the part of Dinorah in “Le 
Pardon de Ploermel,” and who a dozen 
years ago created Philine in Aimbroise 
Thomas's **Mignon,” has just died of par- 
alysis in Paris at the age of 5s, 


classics. 


Mrs. SARAH P. PAGE, of Danvers, in 
1860, painted a portrait of George Pea- 
body, of London, the donor of the Public 
Library, and presented it to the Library 
Committee. It still hangs on the wall of 
the ‘Trustees’ Room in the Institute build- 
ing. 

EMMA JANES, the Washington corres- 
pondent of some of the leading journals of 
the country, says of Miss Cleveland: 
“There is nothing commonplace about her 
in any sense. She is going to be a very 
interesting character to watch in these four 
years.” 

Miss MARY M. Brooks and Miss ANNE 
AsHuBY AGGE have just completed ten 
drawings of the old town of Marblehead 
which are to be published immediately by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. They are issued 
jn portfolio style under the title of **Mar- 
blehead Sketches.” 


Mrs. MAry G. C. LEAVITY has been re- 
ceived with great consideration in New 
Zealand, as we are glad fo notice from va- 
rious New Zealand journals. Her labors 
to lead the Christian women of those 
islands to work against intemperance have 
been highly valued and exceptionally use- 
ful. 

GALL HAMILTON has a home near Glou- 
cester, a delightful farmhouse, which was 


| her father’s, and to which she has added 
ton.” The old anti-slavery workers will re- | 


of their being when the benefits of citizen- | 


ship are dealt out, just as recognition is ac- 
corded to them when labor is performed 
and taxes exacted. Are the remonstrants 
so used to being always first when the 


amenities of society are dispensed in par- | 


lor and at banquet that they fear to de- 
scend to the level of being enumerated 
after men? The lady will still be a lady, 
the gentleman still a gentleman, a mana 
manly man, and a woman a womanly 
woman, when our country does simple 


respective of sex, in the mignt of their 

majesty, by the popular voice, by the pub- 

lic sentiment, will be always and only ‘*the 

people.” LOUISE V. Boyp. 
Dublin, Ind., July 1, 1885. 


The people, ir- | 


She has a fine libra- 
ry. and is confessed to be an excellent 
housekeeper. She spends most of her time 
with Mrs. Blaine, who is her cousin. At 
has for Mr. 


some improvements. 


times she been 
Blaine. 

Mrs. HELEN R. OLIN, of Madison, Wis., 
was present June 3 at the Directors’ meet- 
ing of the Woman's Temperance Publi- 
eation Association, in Chicago, and pre- 
sented a plan for a Temperance Calendar 
for 1886. which was accepted and referred 
to the business committee to arrange de- 
tails of publication. 


secretary 


MARGARET SIDNEY has the initial chap- 
ter of what seems to be a capital story for 
self-helpful girls in Wide Awake. ‘The 
‘*New Departure,” to **make old clothes as 
good as new” for other folks. To actually 
set up a shop for mending! Well, why 
not? One might put heart into any work, 
and the world sadly needs making over. 


Mrs. R. L. STuART lately deposited $50,- 
000 in the United States Trust Company, 
to be used by the Children’s Aid Society in 
building a lodging-house for homeless 
boys on the east side of the Hudson. The 
growing disposition in women to give for 
educational, scientific, and philanthropic 
purposes, as well as religious, is very no- 
ticeable. 
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REV. 0. B. FROTHINGHAM'S OBJECTIONS. 


Editors Woman's Journal 

As some of my friends are surprised and 
grieved at my signing a remonstrance 
against female suffrage, permit me to say 
that my signature was, primarily. a protest 
against the means used to urge the ques- 
tion on the Legislature of the State. It 
seems to me emphatically a question which 
women must decide calmly, reasonably, 
for themselves, on its merits, as a soctal 
issue. If they, or a majority of them, shall 
desire to vote, the case will be settled of 
course. But for a few hundred or thou- 
sand to press their opinion upon the mul- 
titude. and especially to seek the aid of a 
body of men to enforce their will, appears 
to meas unrepublican as it is illogical. ‘To 
argue, to hold conventions, to organize as 
sociations, to use all customary methods 
for educating public sentiment, is legiti- 
mate; but by special legislative effort to ef- 
fect a radical change in instituted law is 
quite another thing. Moreover, let the 
movement be made after full consideration 
of all the evidence, whether it bear on one 
side or on the other; the opponents sub- 
mitting their case along with the advyo- 
cates, in order that the whole truth may 
be arrived at; all alike being reputed 
friends of social dignity, equity, and wis- 
dom; each willingly putting aside argu- 
ments that have been answered or out- 
grown. Allow me to think that some of 
the old proofs based on the alleged subjec- 
tion of women, their moral and spiritual 
superiority, the notion that suffrage is a 
natural right, the tradition that legal rep- 
resentation follows taxation, are obsolete 
the cause must be rested on 
other foundations. It is certainly unfor- 
tunate that women who have property 
should have no voice in making laws con- 
trolling the administration of estates ; that 
women who have should have no 
statutory power to guard them from tempt- 
ation; that women with daughters should 
be obliged to accept the existing condi- 
tions of marriage; but it is a possibility 
that these manifest rights might have been 
secured before now but for the larger 
claim which threw these into the back- 
ground, and which was not self-evident, 
as these are. 

It is hardly just to associate the civil 
emancipation of woman with that of negro 
slaves. For, in the first place, the freedom 
of the latter was conferred as a boon. In 
the next place. it was granted only to the 
men alone. Besides, it was conceded to 
them as a measure of political defence 
against the encroachments of their former 
masters,—three conditions that are not 
met in the example before us. 

Neither is it fair to infer that the op- 
ponents of the sufivage must therefore be 
unfriendly to the righteous demands of 
women. On the contrary, they may be 
warm champions of such demands, the 
more so that they oppose this one. Where 
a woman shows « talent for any form of 
art or literature or science; where she 
possesses a gift for polities, statesman- 
ship or finance; where she displays a 
genius for commanding a ship, or an army, 
for practising a profession, or leading a 
cabinet, she need ask for no leave or priv- 
ilege. Uer position is at once accorded 
to her. Does the suffrage stand on any 
such footing? Does any consideration of 
special talent enter into it? If so sweep- 
ing a change could be introduced quietly, 
in the night as it were, without observa- 
tion, discussion, or feature of excitement, 
so that those interested in the conduct of 
affairs might bear a part unostentatiously, 
the objection would be in some degree re- 
moved, though even then a parallel would 
not be established between the examples ad- 
duced above and this one. For in moments 
of peculiar difficulty, when ignorance, 
passion, inexperience, should remain silent, 
they will be sure to make their voices 
heard: no artistic feeling will restrain im- 
pulse, and the cultivated, refined, delicate 
among women will be obliged to make an 
effort to counteract the influence of the 
coarser-grained, 

The arguments relied on by many, at 
least, of those who doubt the wisdom of 
the new reform are these, concisely and 
rather abruptly stated : 

1. The extension over a new, wide, and 
perilous field, of the sexual element. The 
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strength of this element already consti- | 


tutes one of the gravest problems of our 
civilization. Its political influence in 
cities and large towns is felt to be exceed- 
ingly pernicious. We all know what a 
source of corruption it is at the centres of 
power, at Washington, Albany, Boston, at 
every State capital. Should we increase, in- 
flame, legalize it? Weare reminded that the 
same fear greeted the proposal to educate 
the sexes together, and that in this instance 
the apprehension proved to be groundless. 
That is very true. Still, it must not be 
forgotten that the experiment of co-educa- 
tion was naturally confined to a few: that 
it was limited to a short period of time: 
that no relations of peculiar excitement 
were introduced; and that all alike were 


| cannot be taken for granted. 
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zeal.—none of which conditions are ful- 
filled in the suffrage question. Some are of 
opinion that the power of sexual influence 


will be diminished, nay, will gradually 
disappear, under the action of female 


suffrage; that business will supplant ro- 
mance; that the bloom of fancy will be 
off; that blandishments will be 
succeeded by common-sense; and that 
male and female will deal with each other 
on principles of ordinary judgment. Now, 
supposing this to be possible, would it be 
desirable? Should we wish fancy, en- 
chantment, illusion, sentiment taken away 
entirely What becomes of existence with- 
out the fascinations of love, the poetry of 
passion? There is an old saying about 
nature as coming in by a window when 
driven out at, the door, that is applicable 
here. It ought not to be surprising if the 
great majority pause before trying so bold 
an experiment with desire. Is there such 
a thing as sex? ‘There those who 
are persuaded of the necessity of answering 
this inquiry prior to entertaining the plan 
of giving instinet unlimited sway. Such 
would rather cireumseribe than extend it. 

2. The introduction of Feeling into poli- 
ties. It is the peculiarity of women, as 
such, that they apply feeling to all mat- 
ters, and there is already feeling enough, 
unfortunately, in public affairs. Men, 
however, as a rule, are governed by expe- 
diency. They may be stupid, coarse, illit- 
erate. selfish, but they travel along the 
common highway. Their slow 
and cautious. They keep terrestrial ends in 
view. They march from point to point. 
They may get angry, but they forget. 
They do not cherish rancor, They fume 
and bluster, but they seldom carry wrath 
to fiery excess. Women, on the other 
hand, are nearer to pure oxygen, which one 
cannot inhale and live. We saw this in 
our civil war, when the women of the 
South kept the flames alive long after the 
strife was seen to be desperate. We sce it 
on every occasion that moves the imagina- 
tion. Women are naturalidealists. They 
consult the heart. ‘They deal with ab- 
stract issues of right and wrong, issues 
that cannot be decided by reason, and in 
which a large ingredient is personal tem- 
perament. Under conceivable —ar- 
rangement can politics be a celestial trade. 
A large infusion of statesmanship would 
be an improvement. But statesmanship 
does not consist in abstract virtue even of 
a high moral deseription ; rather it is com- 
posed of broad, far-reaching views, found- 
ed on comprehensive knowledge. It is an 
intuition based on thought. Can we sup- 
pose that the suffrage of women will in- 
crease the amount of statesmanship in the 
republic? It will be more likely to dimin- 
ish it by giving the preponderance to emo- 
tion. The advance of civilization depends, 
does it not, on the degree in which instinet 
is kept down by intellectual law? Such, 
at any rate, is my reading of history. 

3. In the third place, it cannot but be 
detrimental to introduce discord into the 
household, as feminine suffrage must,— 
because the ballot is merely the final term 
of a long debate. To deposit a piece of 
paper takes but little time and disturbs no 
relations. The reading of journals, the 
attendance on meetings, the hearing of 
speeches, the conduct of discussions, the 
balancing of arguments, the weighing of 
claims proffered by candidates, the organiz- 
ation of clubs and parties,—consume much 
time, and involve a vast amount of talk, to 
say nothing of concerted action. ‘lo form 
an opinion is far more difficult than to ex- 
press one, and the business of forming opin- 
ions is the duty imposed by universal suf- 
frage. 

Then, besides, nearly all political work 
is done, perforce, in the evening, when the 
shops are closed and other labor is sus- 
pended; and our whole social existence 
must be torn up if women are to go out 
alone at night, leaving their homes in order 
to mingle in popular assemblages. Noth- 
ing need be said in this connection about 
the loss of female delicacy. The question 
vitally concerns the constitution of society 
which has grown up slowly in the course 
of centuries, and which we regard as essen- 
tial to our well-being. ‘This would be in- 
convenient enough when wife and husband 
agreed in opinion. But what might be the 
result of their going in opposite directions ? 
At present, controverted subjects.—relig- 
ion, polities, business—are excluded from 
the domestic circle. Now it is proposed 
to admit the most troublesome one, at the 
very hour of its extremest bitterness. This 
may not be unfortunate in your case, or in 
mine, or in numerous instances that will 
occur to both of us, but will it be a pleas. 
ing experiment in the general lot ? 

1. The moral effect of female suffrage is 
dreaded. It is possible that the elevation 
of society may result from an assumption 
of political powers by women; but this 
It is by no 
means an axiom that feminine influence 
would restore social health, or that spirit- 
ual prospects would be considerably im- 
proved by its advent to the seats of au- 
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supposed to be animated by intellectuai | thority; that women, as 2 class, are the 





victims of masculine vice, or that the bur- 
den of the world’s turpitude must be borne 
by men. My own observation, which has 
been long and various, has compelled me 
to believe that women are answerable for 
their full share of the depravity of hu- 
man nature. In fact, their neryous sen- 
sibility, their delicacy of organization, their 
frequent prostration, seem to render them 
particularly liable to temptation from nar- 
coties and stimulants. Physiology alone 
ean determine how far these causes of 
weakness are essential and permanent, 
but thus far experience proves them to be 
neither incidental nor transitory. 

In conclusion—for this letter has touched 
on too many points already—let me assure 
you thas opposition to woman suflrage is 
not necessarily made in the interest of 
monarchy, oligarchy, aristocracy, or the 
supremecy of any class, whether the rich, 
the educated, the retined, the dainty, the 
exclusive, the conservative of actual insti- 
tutions. 
erats as exist, and while we object to any 
change in the civil condition of the female 
sex, on grounds of scientitie psychology, 
we shall heartily welcome the time when 
all who have a stake in the community 
shall be able to vindieate it publicly. 

Yours faithfully, 
O. B FRoruixGcuam. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y., June 22, 1885, 
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A NEW BOOK 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Lam happy to be able to report the ap- 
pearance, ina good English translation, of 
a work in one volume upon **Woman in 
the Past, Present, and Future,” by August 
Bebel. who has been for sixteen years past 
a representative of the Workingmen’s 

arty in the German Imperial Parliament. 
I have had recommend the 
book repeatedly through the columns of 
the JOURNAL to such suflragists as read 
German, and [ earnestly hope that in this 
capital English translation now published 
by Dr. Adams Walther, a woman gradu- 
ate of one of the Swiss universities, it may 
meet in America the cordial welcome 
which its fairness, wide range, and simple 
clearness deserve. It is published by the 
Modern Press, 19 Paternoster Row, Lon- 
don, and may be had of any American 
bookseller. | quote a single extract to in. 
dicate the author's temper upon the suf- 
frage question: 


ocension to 


“Circumstances meanwhile have under- 
gone an enormous change, and the position 
of woman has been changed with them. 
Whether married or unmarried, the exist- 
ing sovial and political conditions concern 
her more closely than ever before. [It can- 
not be a matter of indifference to her 
whether or pot the State keeps, yearly, 
hundreds of thousands of strong, able- 
bodied men in the standing army: whether 
the policy of the government tends towards 
peace or war; what weight of taxes must 
be borne and how the taxes are raised; 
whether the most necessary articles of life 
are to be made dear by indirect taxes 
which affeet the famly the more nearly 
the larger it is, at a time when the means 
of existence are of the smallest at best. She 
is concerned, too, in the system of educa- 
tion; itis nota matter of indifference to 
her how her sex is to be educated in the 
nbext generation; as a mother, it concerns 
her doubly. 

‘Furthermore, millions of women are, 
aus we have seen, engaged ina hundred dif- 
ferent branches of industry. All these 
women have an interest in the nature of 
the social legislation relating to their re- 
spective callings. They are as inuch con- 
cerned as men in all questions touching 
the length of the working-day, Sunday 
and night work, the employinent of chil- 
dren, the introduction of character-books 
for the working-classes, protective mens- 
ures in factories, the character of the 
workshops, and similar important legisla- 
tive subjects. Workmen know little or 
nothing of the condition of many branches 
of industry in which women are exclusive- 
ly, or almost exclusively, employed. It is 
in the interest of the employers to conceal 
evils for which they are responsible: the 
inspection of factories does not extend 
to many forms of labor almost entirely 
carried on by women; it is in any case noto- 
riously insufficient in every way, and yet 
those branches are probably more in need 
of protective interference than any others. 
We need only remind our readers of the 
work-roows in which seamstresses, dress- 
makers, milliners, ete., are crowded to- 
gether in our great cities. No complaint 
reaches us from thence, and an investiga- 
tion rarely finds its way thither. ‘ithe 
miserable result of the imperial enguéte 
relating to the occupations of women, un- 
dertaken in the year 1874, is the best proof 
of how little organization has yet accom- 
plished on this ground, and how much re- 
mains to be done. Finally, women who 
are engaged in trade are concerned in the 
legislation for the regulation of commerce 
and duties. ‘There can, therefore, be no 
doubt whatever that women are justified in 
claiming to exercise their influence on the 
direction of aflairs by legislation. More- 
over, taking part in public life would 
prove a powerful stimulant, and open a 
number of new vistas for women.” 

Such claims are met by the short and re- 
pellent answer: 

***Women understand nothing of politics, 
and as a rule they prefer not to trouble 
themselves about them; they would not 
know how to make use of a vote if they 
had one.” ‘This is true, and yet not true. 
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It cannot be denied that a very small num- 
ber of women, in Germany at any rate, 
have ventured to claim political equality 
for their sex. One authoress only has to 
the best of my knowledge as yet entered 
the list, Frau Hedwig Dohm, but she has 
done so with energy enough to make up 
for many laggards. 

Nothing is settled by the argument that 
women have hitherto taken but little inter- 
est in politics. ‘The fact that women have 
not yet troubled themselves to follow the 
course of public events is no proof that they 
ought not to do sv. Did not the same 
thing once apply to men? ‘The same rea- 
sons that are advanced against woman suf- 
fruge were made to do service against ex- 
tension of the suffrage to all male adults 
in Germany. After its introduction in 
1867 all objections disappeared at one 


blow. L myself was in 1863 one of those 
who protested against universal — suf- 


frage; in years later | was indebted to it 
for my election to the imperial Parlia- 
ments. The same thing has happened to 
thousands. Saul becomes Paul, Although 
there are still a great many men who 
either negle t to make use of their most 
important political right. or who do so 
without comprehending its meaning, no 
one would suggest that they should be dis- 
franchised on that account. At the elee- 
tions for the German Reichstag forty per 
cent generally refrain from voting. and 
these non-voters are recruited from all 
classes of socie y; they include the man of 
scirnee and the mechanic. And the major- 
ity of the sixty per cent who do vote, vote, 
in my opinion, as they ought not to vote 
if they understood their own interests. ‘The 
fact that they do not understand them is to 
be explained by the want of political edu- 
ention, of which the sixty per cent. never- 
theless, possess more than the forty per 
cent who abstain altogether. Of vourse 
we must except those who. because they 
cannot vote according to their convictious 
without danger, prefer to remain away 
from the polls. 

* But political education cannot be provid- 
ed by shutting out the masses from public 
affairs. but oniy by admitting them to the 
exercise of political rights. Practice alone 
makes perfect. Hitherto the ruling classes 
have endeavored to secure their own ends 
by retaining the majority of the people in 
a state of political childhood, and they 
have, as a rule, been successful in their at- 
tempt It has, therefore, up to this hour, 
been left to a minority favored by circum- 
stances or character, to storm the fortress, 
to struggle with energy and enthusiasm 
for the cause of all, in order gradualiy to 
rouse the great inert mass and carry it 
along in the same direction. ‘This has been 
the history of all great movements, and it 
is nether surprising nor discouraging that 
those of the proletarians and women are 
no exception. Previous results prove that 
trouble, exertions, and sacrifice have been 
repaid, and the future promises victory. 

**As soon as women are in possession of 
political rights they will awake to the con- 
sciousness of their political duties. When 
they are called upon to give their votes, 
they will ask,“*Why? For whom?" This 
will be the starting point for a number of 
common interests between husband and 
wife, which, far from being detrimental 
to their mutual relationship, will, on the 
contrary, materially improve it. ‘The un- 
initiated wife will naturally turn to her 
better initiated husband for information. 
The result will be an exchange of ideas 
and mutual instruction, a state of things 
which has hitherto only existed in the 
rarest cases between husband and wife. 
This will give an entirely new stimulus to 
the woman's life. The change will move 
and bridge over the unhappy difference in 
culture and powers ef perception which we 
have already described, which is such a 
fruitful source of quarrels and disputes, 
which brings the husband into collision 
with his various duties and is injurious to 
the welfare of the community. Instead of 
a drag, the husband will find a helpmate 
in the wife who shares his opinions, and 
she will not complain at his fulfilling his 
public duties, even when other occupations 
prevent her taking part in them. She will 
gladly agree to spend a sinall fraction of 
his wages in taking a paper, or for pur- 
poses of agitation; for the paper interests 
and instructs her too, and she compre- 
hends the necessity of the sacrifices made 
to attain what neither she nor her husband 
nor her children yet enjoy,—a human ex- 
istence and equal human rights. 

‘Thus the influence of mutual activity for 
the common good, which is so intimately 
connected with that of the individual is in 
the highest degree an ennobling and moral 
influence, and its results are the contrary 
of those toreseen by short-sighted people, 
or by the opponents of a community based 
upon the good of all. And this relation- 
ship of the two sexes will continue to im- 
prove, in proportion to the improvement in 
sovial conditions and the liberation of men 
and women from the burden of pecuniary 
care and undue labor. 

**Practice and education will accomplish 
in this case what they accomplish in all 
other cases. Without going into the water 
[ shall never learn to swim; without study 
and practice T cannot master a foreign lan- 
guage. Every one will agree to these 
truisms, but few people understand that 
the same argument applies to the affairs of 
the State and of society. Are our women 
more incapable than the negroes of North 
America, who occupy so much lower a po- 
sition, and upon whom, nevertheless, full 
political equality has been bestowed? And 
must we assume that thousands of culti- 
vated women have a worse claim than the 
rudest, most ignorant man, than an unlet- 
tered day-laborer from the back of Pome- 
rania, or an ultramontane Polish nayvy, 
simply because the latter happened to 
come into the world as men? ‘lhe son has 
more rights than the mother from whom 
perchance he has inherited his best quali- 
ties, the mother who has made him what 


he is. Strange!” 





The chapters upon marriage. prostitu- | 


tion, education, the commercial position 
of women, and especially that division of 
the book which is devoted to **Woman in 
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the Future.” deserve the same careful at- 
tention of the women of America which 
they have been receiving for some years 
past at the hands of the German working- 
people, both men and women, and from 
that small number of women of 
called educated class who are awake to the 


the so- 


interests of women. 

It should be coustantly borne in mind, 
too, that the book is the work of a Ger- 
mun, a representative of the enlightened 
German workingmen in the Imperial Par- 
liament, and that it formulates and elabo- 
rates principles held by thousands of Ger- 
mans of every class in every part of Amer- 
ica. as is proved by the American contri- 
butions to the expenses of the triennial 
Parliamentary elections of the German 
Workingmen’s Party, a fact most suggest- 
ive for the future policy of suffragists with 
reference to workingmen,. 

FLORENCE KELLEY WiIsCHNEWITSKY. 
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ALBANY WOMEN TRYING TO VOTE. 


Some of the Albany ladies who tried to 
vote the entire ticket at the lute local elec- 
tion, instead of for members of the Board 
of Public Instruction only, have reported 
to their adviser, Mr. Hamilton Willcox, as 
follows :— 

Miss Julia Coley writes :— 

“Well, we are none the worse for trying, 
and tam better satisfied than if | had not 
done so. | regret that I cannot report sue- 
cess, but that pleasure is in the future, of 


course, 
Miss Elizabeth Thies writes: 


*[ spoke to some of my friends of trying 
to vote a full ticket, and they told me I 
should get myself in trouble) But I had 
made up my mind to try. Everybody at 
the polls seemed to admire my determina- 
tion to fight for my rights. At the polls 
I met Mr. Charles ‘Tiernan, who was run- 
ving for Supervisor on the Workingmen’s 
Ticket. [told him | wanted a full ticket, 
and he asked me if I wanted to vote for 
him. I said *Yes,’ and he volunteered to 
ussistme. IT usedall the argument I could 
with the inspectors, and they seemed com- 
pletely taken aback and dumbfounded. 
They said they must have a little more 
time to look into this thing, as I had taken 
them by surprise. I told them there was 
no law to punish me for voting a full 
ticker, nor to punish them for accepting it 
from me. Mr. ‘Tiernan was elected by the 
largest majority of any Supervisor. 1 
worked hard for him, so there is nothing 
lost by being a triend toa woman ina good 
cuuse. [ anticipate casting a full vote 
next spring if I live, LI was treated with 
the greatest respect by all at the polls. Po- 
lice Capt) Robert Davidson said that the 
police had no orders to prevent the ladies 
from voting. Some think they had; but 
they have jumped at that conclusion.” 

Supervisor Tiernan writes .— 

‘I close with the assurance that if per- 
sistency and determination like hers are 
exercised by the associates of Miss Thies, 
success cannot fail. to be attained.” 

Mrs. E. 8. Miller writes :— 

‘When I went to vote, there were many 
men standing about the polling-place. ‘I'wo 
policemen, one on either side of the win- 
dow, looked as though they had taken 
something stronger than water. I went 
inside the building to procure tickets, as 
there seemed to be none outside. After 
giving me various tickets which I refused, 
they finally gave me those I wanted. 
Thus equipped, L went outside, and gave 
my ticket for members of the Board of 
Public Instruction to the inspector. The 
clerk asked my name, and | gave it with 
the initials, as [had registered. He asked, 
‘What does E. 3S. stand for? [ said, ‘My 
full name is Experience stiles Miller.” My 
school ballot was put in the box. I 
then passed the other tickets to the in- 
spector, and the following conversation 
took place :— 

** Mrs. Miller :—‘I wish also to vote these 
ward and city tickets.” 

** Zaspector :—*We can’t take those. You 
have no right to vote any ballot but the 
school one.’ 

** Mrs. Miller :—*There is nothing in the 
law or constitution to prevent women from 
voting, or the inspectors from taking such 
votes * 

** Policeman: —[{eagerly] ‘If that man 
should take those tickets, I would arrest 
him at once! 

“Mrs. Miller: —‘By what authority 
would you do that? Neither women nor in- 
spectors can be legally punished for cast- 
ing or receiving such votes. Please read 
this.” [handing him the Albany Argus con- 
taining Mr. Willcox’s speech giving the 
state of the law. | 

** Policeman :—{ pushing the paper aside] 
We know ail about that. This is no place 
for argument; you can’t vote those tickets. 

**Mrs. Miller :—{ good-naturedly}] But 1 
wish to cast these ballots. If any one 
challenges my vote, I willswear itin. [‘To 
the inspector.| Will you please adminis- 
ter the oath to me? 

**Inspector :—No. I can't. 

“Mrs. Miller:—Do ‘you refuse to take 
my vote? 

‘Inspector :—Yes! You have voted for 
school ofiicers ; that is all you have a right 
to do. 

“Mrs. Miller :—[ walking off} We'll see 
about that hereafter Good-morning! 

* Policeman: — [calling after her} You 
had better go about your business; you are 
not wanted here! 

“Of course [ did not pretend to hear him. 
Some afterwards misrepresented and pre- 
varicated about my action. But I pay no 
attention to what they say. I send the 
tickets that were refused.” 

The comment of Mr. Willcox is as fol- 
lows :— 


“In 1880 it was said that the Albany 
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women had no right toe vote the school 
ticket. Despite au adverse opinion from 
the then Atty. Gen. Ward, I got their school 
votes taken; and I will get their full ones 
received yet. These ladies did themselves 
credit by trying. and thus breaking the ice 
for their sisters. I do not believe the po- 
live had any orders to interfere. ‘They 
have no authority to do so.” 
- eo - 


WOMEN AS LITERARY WORKERS. 


One of the neatest retorts ever made in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts—not a bad soil 
for good things—was a brief response late- 
ly given by a young lady to an under- 
graduate who offered her, with some hesi- 
tation, his seat in the horse-car. She got 
in with an older companion; the car was 
crowded, and two young men sat near. 
One gave his seat at once to the elder lady ; 
the other kept his place. His friend asked 
him—disguising it, however, in German— 
why he did not give his place to the young 
lady. He answered, inthe same language, 
‘Because she is not pretty ewough.” Af- 
ter a little reflection, however, he too rose 
and surrendered his seat. ‘The young lady 
took it, avd thanked him—in German, 

Since the world began [ do not think that 
an extinguisher was ever more effectively 
dropped upon an impertinent youth. A 
word of sarcasm would have been unlady- 
like; but of course it was her duty to 
thank him, and what course more unim- 
peachable than to thank him in the lan- 
guage in whieh he and his friend had been 
speaking, and which was presumably their 
own? Asa matter of fact, the young lady 
had lately been at schoolin Gsermany. Aid- 
ed by such experiences, our favored youths 
will come to comprehend by degrees that 
women nay know German und Greek, and 
possibly at last even that they may under- 
stand English. The advancing education 
of women, and the perplexing facility with 
which they wear masculine masks, some- 
times involve old fashioned people in curi- 
ous entanglements. One of the literary 
correspondents of Mr. Charles Egbert 
Craddock, who had been as much bewil- 
dered as anybody by the arrival of Miss 
Murfree to claim the authorship of his 
writings, had been expressing some rather 
conservative views as to the intellectual 
subordination of women. ‘Why should 
you talk in that way,” said a young lady, 
“when you have shown that you yourself 
‘an not tell the difference?” 

We constantly hear a great deal about 
the pressure of women into literature; but 
what surprises me is that this pressure is 
still so moderate. It shows that demand 
does not ut once create supply when we 
consider that women outnumber men tive 
to one in the profession of teaching, where 
the pay is exceedingly unequal, while they 
fall far behind men in literature, the only 
profession where the compensation has ab- 
solutely no reference to sex. An able edi- 
torial in the Boston Daily Advertiser (May 
30. 1885) has lately pointed out that of 186 
different contributors during the last six 
months to our three leading monthlies, 
there are ‘142 men, 44 women, and one 
epicene, Saxe Holm.” A little attention to 
arithmetic will, however, show that Saxe 
Holm must have been counted as of one 
sex or the other in this calculation, and 
probably among the women. Less than 
one-fourth of our magazine writers are 
therefore women—a_ result whieh will 
probably cause some surprise; that is, of 
our first-class magazines for grown peo- 
ple; it is probable that to include chil- 
dren's magazines would vary the figures. 
The proportion of women writers is great- 
est, the Advertiser tells us, in the At/antic 
Monthly, where 16 of the 51 authors ave 
women: it is least in the Century, which 
has only 11 women out of 76, although this 
disproportion is made greater than usual 
by a series of military papers. Now it 
may be assumed with absolute certainty, 
I think that this inequality is not due in 
the slightest degree to any discrimination 
against women on the part of editors. ‘The 
time for that is long past; and I should 
say that the discrimination was now quite 
as likely to be the other way. ‘The con- 
sideration of preference as to sex must be 
regarded as excluded; and it is safe to as- 
sume that women offer to the high-class 
magazines only one-third as much matter, 
above a certain grade, as is supplied by 
men. 

What is the explanation? It lies, to my 
thinking, in two or three very obvious 
facts which affect the contribution of wom- 
en toall higher arts. One is the circum- 
stance that women are less driven than 
men by the immediate stimulus of pecu- 
niary necessity. Another is that marriage 
and parentage, which only drive men to 
renewed labors for external support, with- 
draw many women from such labors dur- 
ing the prime of their lives. Still another 
is that the smail facilities for higher edu- 
‘ation among women have greatly ham- 
pered them in past years. and even to the 
present day, although these obstacles are 
now rapidly being removed. It is to be 
noted, moreover, that even in the case of 
men, as a later editorial in the Advertiser 
has shown, the proportion of college grad- 
uates in literature was formerly much 
greater than now. Of the earlier genera- 
tion of Ameriean writers the only men 
who were not college-bred were Irving, 
Poe, Cooper, and Whittier—Bryant having 
begun a collegiate course, but discontinued 
it. But among authors living or recently 
deceased the Advertiser finds a far longer 
list of non-collegiate literary men, inelud- 
ing Whipple, Fields, Trowbridge. Bayard 
Taylor, Stoddard, Whitman, Parton, Eg- 
gleston, Harte, Howells, James, Clemens, 
Aldrich, Stockton, Burroughs, Cable, 
Crawford, Lathrop, Giider, Harris, Carle- 
ton. None of these had a regular college 
course, and why, it may justly be asked, 
are there not plenty of women to compete 
with these? The great advance in popu- 
lar education—outside the college—which 
the Advertiser thinks the cause of all this 
change, has certainly reached women as 
much as men. 
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‘The answer is that there are such wom- 
en, and it is only that they are not yet so 
numerous-as writers of equal grade in the 
other sex. Mrs. Stowe, Mr-. Helen Jack- 
son (If. H.), Miss Aleott, Mrs Whitney, 
Mrs. Spotford, Mrs. Howe, Miss Phelps, 
Miss Woolson, Mrs. Foote, Miss Murfree, 
Mrs. ‘Thaxter, Miss Jewett, Miss Woolsey, 
(Susan Cootidge), Miss Preston, Miss 
‘Thomas—these have as secure a hold upon 
the magazines as if they were men; it is 
only that there are not so many of them. 
The reason for this is to be found mainly 
in the causes already named; a less con- 
stant pecuniary pressure, the preoecupa- 
tion of home life, and the faet that uutil 
recently the educational advantages of 
women have been less. Even now the 
more highly educated women are steadily 
drafted into the work of teaching their 
backward sisters. And when we construe 
education itself ina wider sense, itis evident 
that many men upon the above list have 
been just as essentially trained in litera- 
ture at the printer's desk, or in the edito- 
rial chair, or by studious years in foreign 
lite, as if they had passed through one of 
our very inadequately equipped colleges. 
All this kind of collateral training is very 
much less common among women. And, 
in conclusion, though the proportion of 
women writers is perhaps sinaller than one 
would expect in our magazines, it would 
have been far smaller twenty-five yeurs 
ago, and the prospect is that the next 
quarter of a century will see a much great- 
er advance. Vhe North American Review 
had reached its twenty-seventh volume 
when the first woman, Mrs. Grifliths, was 
admitted therein as a prose writer on the 
safe subject of bees.— 7. W. IL, in Harper's 
Bazar. 
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LETTER FROM NEBRASKA. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I know you are interested in all reform 
work, so [ will tell you a little of what we 
are doing in this little far-away Western 
town of perhaps 500 inbabitants. 

We last fall organized a Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of thirty mem- 
Our membership has since increased 
to about one hundred, and I don’t: think 
there are half a dozen women in our Union 
that do not see and feel the necessity of 
woman suffrage. 

Our town has always granted license till 
at the last spring election. A ‘Temperance 
soard was elected by a majority of nine- 
teen votes. So we have no licensed saloon. 
But we know that liquor is still sold, and 
the hardest of the fight is probably vet to 
come in enforcing the laws. 

Our Union has a reading-room in sue- 
cessful operation, and [ am sure I can do 
some good by placing my WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL on one of the tables of the reading- 
room. 

Would it be asking too much to ask if 
you could suggest some publishers who 
would be likely to send any suitable pub- 
lication gratis or at a reduced figure for 


bers. 


our reading-room? Back numbers of 
magazines would be very acceptable. 


‘Times are dull and money hard to get in 
this Western country, and our means lim- 
But our desire to do something is 

We give abundantly of 
We are a band of working, 


ited. 
none the less. 
What we can. 
praying Christian women, and are willing 
to bear the heat and burden of the day. 
Anything we can gain by the work of our 
hands we will do for the furtherance of 
temperance, the gospel of equal rights for 
women, and we consider that whatever we 
can do for either cause helps the other. 

Thanking you again for your kindness, I 
remain ever your friend, 

May RAZEF. 


_— 
WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been issued as follows to 
women inventors for week ending June 16, 
1885 : 

Eliza Bloom, New York, N.Y.,Seal-lock. 

Camille D. Cuper, Paris, Franee, Skirt. 

Emma L. Maesel, New York, N. Y., 
Basket. 

Lilly F. Roberts, Kentucky ‘Town, Tex- 
as, Pocket. 

Lydia A. Rowe, Springtield, O., Pie and 
Cake Rack. 
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SHE WOULD NOT PROMISE. 





Jokes are out of place in a marriage 
ceremony, but it is better for a bride to 
take refuge even in a joke than to make a 
promise she does not mean to keep. Not 
one bride in a dozen now-a-days means to 
“obey” her husband, except in a strictly 
Pickwickian sense, and the promise of 
obedience in the fixed matrimonial formu- 
lus of some churches is a constant tempta- 
tion to insincerity. The bride, in the fol- 
lowing story told by the Home Journal, 
ought to have thought of that before she 
asked to be married by the Episcopal ser- 
vice. Having got herself into an uncom- 
fortable predicament, however, she had 
the wit to get herself out again without 
perjury: 

‘The minister at a recent wedding came 
very near being broken up right in the 
midst of the ceremony, and all by the 
bride, a pretty, fragile, young little thing, 
and one of his favorite parishioners. She 
had insisted on the most rigid of the Epis- 
copal church forms, and her Unitarian 
minister had humored her. Imagine, then, 
his surprise, as he dictated the lines prom- 
ising ‘to love, honor, and obey,’ to have 





her distinetly alter her oath, promising *to 
love, honor, and be gay.’ looking him di- 
rectly in the face the while. He had some 
difficulty to control his inclination to 
laugh, and, not being prepared for the con- 
tingency, let it slip. So there are some 
very young brides of awful nerve, and 
that pastor probably feels as if one such 
had carried the whip-hand with him.” 


IITUMOROUS. 


“When are you going to take those 
skates off?" asked a lady who was tired of 
waiting for her daughter. ‘Il don’t know, 
mammas about next fall [ reckon.” 





He—Clara, | love you ardently, devoted- 
ly. She—Yes, George; and half an hour 
ago | heard you say that you loved lob- 
ster salad. And the salad is now no more. 

The subject has fallen on wedding tours. 
“Pd go to Switzerland.” “Ud go to Italy.” 
“For my part,’ said Mlle. Tata, “1 
shouldn't mind where we went—as long as 
there were plenty of tunnels.” 

How did you manage to cultivate such 
a beautiful black eve?’ asked Brown. 
“Oh,” replied Fogg, who had been prac- 
tising upon roller-skates, “I raised it from 
a slip.”"— Boston Transcript 

*A scientist says that the way to sleep 
is to think of nothing,” read Mrs. Smith in 
a newspaper. “If that be true, [ should 
sav that you would sleep all the time, my 
dear,” said her husband. **No doubt, Mr. 
Smith, for [ think a great deal of you.” 

or — 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


‘T'wenty-four Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
sullrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston. Send in your orders, More suf- 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr, 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Sutlrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’: Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereaux 
3lake. 

Freeman Clarke vs. Parkman. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WoMAN’s JOURNAL Oflice, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 

ermore. 


Woman Suffrage E-sential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curus. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

flow Men Kob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Ollice, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 
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If it were possibile 
to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for Ge- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people- 

Dracut, MAss. 


What 
Messrs. C.1. Hoop & Co., 
a Lowell, Mass.: 

Dent Sire pe Raa suf- 
fered from ney com- 
Man Did piaint and diliousness for 
hfteen years. fae apa 
° everything and never go 
with any eed Last January, 
before I commenced tak- 
idne ing Hoop’s SARSAPARIL- 
Kidne y 1p, overrne og al 
ed me all up, pain in my 
Co mplaint chest and arms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. [ can eat anything 
and it does not press me at all. Feel = 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know anything 

about it will come to me and ask what 

think of it. Very truly yours, 
JONATHAN J. COBURN. 


HOCD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 

Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5, 
Cc. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 











~NEW BOOK! 


Woman Suffrage Defended and all 
Objections Answered. 


The Arguments by Mrs. Leomard and 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells Com- 
pletely Refuied, 


“The book is highly interesting.”"—Ma/den Mirror. 
“The book is very excellent."—Susan B. Anthony 


“It contains many times its value in argument and 
useful information.”’— Woman's Journal. 

“Invaluable as a refutation of our opponents.”— 
Mrs. Shattuck. 

“The most interesting book on woman suffrage I 
have ever met.”’—Mrs. Livermore. 

“It is a book that deserves to be read, and will chal- 
lenge all the «kill of the remonstrants against woman 
sutfrage.’’— Velrose Journal. 

“We have read the book through, and as a manual 
of fact and argument, itis the best we have seen,.’’— 
Clinton Times. 


“We commend it to the thoughtful reader as a book 
that will be found hard to dispute.””— Cleve/and 
Leader. 

“This volume contains a vigorous argument, forti- 
fled by many authorities, in favor of woman's right to 
the ballot.”’— Zion's Herald. 

“A valuable work on woman suffrage: and gives 
Irrefutable arguments to sustain the refurm.’’—NVew 
Northicest. 


Published by LEE & SHEPARD. 
PRICE 50 CENTS (PAPER). 
For Sale at this office. Sent by mail when desired, 
For Schools and Sunday Schools, Temper- 
ance, Musical and other Meetings and Inati 


tutes For all, Ditsoun & Co. publish very 
superior New Music Books, 





For Sunday Schools. That moat successful 


Bunday Aghool Song 
took, SONG WORSHIP (55 cts.) by Emerson & 
Sherwin, and also the perfeetly charming VPieture 
Mong Book for Infant Classes, FRESH FLOWERS 
(25 cts.), by Emma Pitt. 
None io » ve » The unrivall d SONG 
For High Se hools. GREETING (60 ets.), 
by L. O. Emerson. Good Lustructions, and the best 
of Part Songs. 


For Common Schools, “,_ ve!! known 


. and favorite collec. 
tion of School Songs, SONG BELLS (50 ets.), by 
L.O. Emerson. 


A] . ‘ The -at of i ’ 

For Primary Schools, T' Yest of liek 

Song Books, yay 

with pictures, and aweet with nice poetry and music, 

GEMS FOR LITTLE SINGERS (50 ets.), by Em- 
erson and Swayne, 


g . » Just ready. KINDER. 
For Kindergartens. }!\ "cy. KINDER- 
Boards, $1 25; Cloth, $1 50. 


For Piano Players. A very superior book 

of piano pieces, PIANO 

CLASSICS ($150 Cloth; $1 Boards). Also, just 

ready, LEAVES OF SILAMROCK, a choice ‘col 

lection of the most musical Irish airs, arr. for Piano. 
Any book mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 

BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 


issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts, 
It can be procured at the 


_Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvanfa Ave. 
and Eleventh st., Washington, D. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


HEALTH FOODS. 


SIMPLE, NUTRITIOUS FOODS 
FOR SICK AND WELL. 


OUR COLD BLAST WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR is 
perfect in bread-making properties. 

OUR WHOLE WHEAT GLUTEN is a sure remedy 
for OVER-FATNEsS, Diabetes, and Dyspepsia, 
OUR BRAIN FOOD (Wheat and Barley Germs) is a 

delicious breakfast dish, or for the evening meal. 

Especially sustaining to the Brain WorkKER. 
OUR UNIVERSAL FOOD (Cooked) and EX 

TRACT OF GLUTEN AND BARLEY are potent 

builders up in ConsuMPTION and NERvous.iy EN- 

FEEBLED CONDITIONS, and are excellent Fat- 

ForMERS. 

OUR CEREAL COFFEE (Barley and Wheat Gluten 
browned), nutritious and palatable, aids assimila- 
tion, and is without the.stimulating, narcotizing, or 
clogging effects of tea, coffee, cocoa, broma, ete., an 
excellent beverage of which children may safely 
partake, 

OUR VITALINE (Wheat Phosphate) is a positive re- 
pairer of brain waste. 

OUR GLUTEN SUPPOSITORIES cure Const:pa- 
TION and PILEs. 

LACTIU WAFERS and INFANT'S FOOD save 
feeble infants. 

Tromas J. Cowiz, Ass’t Paymaster U. 8, Navy, 
Flag Ship ‘‘New Hampshire,”” Newport, R. 1., writes: 
“Your Suppositories and Gluten have acted like a 
charm on my child, and every parent should know the 
value of them.” 

Pror. A. R. Leeps, of Stevens’ Institute, and State 
Analyst of New Jersey, declares our Cold-Blast Whole 
Wheat Flour superior to all other Bread Flours in gen- 
eral use; and that our “Gluten” is the best made in 
Europe or America, 





Pamphlets describing all our Foods and Food Rem- 
edies freely furnished to all applicants, 


HEALTH FOOD CO., of New York. 


199 Tremont Street, Boston. 
f t 





2 
“THE READY BINDER,” 


Possesses many merits for the office or library. It is 
always ready, easily adjusted, and very simple in the 
method of clasping papers or pamphiets. Price, from 
10 to 25 cents, according c size. For sale at the 
Woman’s Journal”’ Office. 


Send six cents ter postage and 
receive free, acostly box of 
8 yoods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At onceaddress Truz & Co., Augusta, Me 
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THREE NOTABLE BOOKS, 


ALASKA: Its Southern Coast and the Sit- 
kan Archipelago. 


By Exiza RUMAMA ScipMORE. 
12mo cloth, $1 50. 


Fully Lllustrated, 


No book yet published bears any comparison with 
this volume in respect of valuable and suthentic in- 
formation relating to the history, geography, topog- 
raphy, climate, natural scenery, inhabitants, and rich 
This 
book has all of the interest of a delightfully written 


resources of this wonderful terra incognita. 


story of adventures in a comparatively unknown re- 
gion, and with the additional value which it possesses 
asthe only approach thus far made to a trustworthy 
treatise upon the history and resources of Alaska, it 
will commend itself to all persons interested in that 


country, either as students or royageurs. 


BOY LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 
By H. H. Crank. 12mo, Illustrated, $1 50. 

In this graphically written and wonderfully enter- 
taining volume, boy life in the Navy of the United 
States is described by a navy officer, in a manner 


which cannot fail to satisfy the boys. 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. 


By ANNA LAURENS Dawes. 12mo, $1 50. 


The task undertaken in this work by the accom 
plished daughter of Senator Dawes has been to pre 
sent an explanation of the constitution and govern. 
ment of the United States, both national, State and 
local, in so simple and clear a way as to offer to the 
masses every where such an opportunity for their study 
as is not afforded by the numerous volumes in which 
such information is chiefly to be sought. She has ac- 
complished her aim with remarkable success, and ber 
book will have a hearty welcome from the thousands 


who appreciate the need of it. 





Full Catalogue and the Household Primer 
Free, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklio and Hawley Sts., Boston, 

FIVE POPULAR MAGAZINES : 
Wide Awake, } 
Babyland, ( 50 cents a year. 


¢ 5 cents a number. 


Our Little Men & Women. } §)."" * ya" 


/ 10c.a number 


$5.00 a year. 
25 cts. a number, 


The Pansy, \ 7 cents a year, 


+ Tcentsa number. 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 


75 cts, a year, 10 ets, a number, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


: UNION SIGNAL. 


A Large 16-Page Weekly. 

















The 


Christian Temperance Union and the ex- 


organ of the National Woman's 


ponent of its aims and methods, 
A Family Paper of the Highest Class. 


Edited by 


Mrs. Mary B. Willard, 


with a list of contributors including some 


of the ablest writers in the country. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


Every reader of the WoOMAN’s JOURNAL 
should take this bright paper and keep 
themselves informed of the onward march 


of the great ‘Temperance Reform. 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD is a regular 
contributor to the columns of THE UNION 


SIGNAL. 


Price, $1 75 Per Year, Post Paid. 


Special arrangements have been made 
by which we are enabled to offer THE 
UNION SIGNAL and THE WoMAN’s JOUR 
NAL at the very low price of Three Dollars 
per year, thus placing those two papers, 
both of them owned and controlled en- 
tirely by women, within the reach of all. 

Address 

THE UNION SIGNAL, 
161 LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 


r J ‘a , - 
LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the grand new book “OUR FAMOUS WOMEN: A His. 
tory of Their Lives and Deeds.” By 20 Eminent Lady 
Authors. T47 pages. 82 Fine Engravings. Lady Agents easily 
earn #50 to 8100 a month sure. Send for Circulars, Terms, 
etc. oA. D. WORTHINGTON & C@., Hartford, Conm 








The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, JULY 4, 1885. 


Communtieations and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, aml relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box WEB, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders tay 
be sent at our risk. Ra sent in letters not regis- 

the risk of the sender. ‘ 

veThe receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
firet subscription, The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renew als. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 


eived. 
Subscribers are requested to note the expiration ot 
their subseriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting fora bill. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


Three dance-houses at the North End, in 
Boston, were “raided” by the police on the 
26th ult. Two sergeants and ten patrol- 
men made a descent upon them, and ar- 
rested seventeen girls. ‘The Boston Herald 
says:— 

“The officers had been watching the 
dance-halls closely for several weeks, and 
obtaining evidence against tee girls. The 
excitement on the street when the raid was 
made was intense The prisoners were 
formed into line and marched to the sta- 
tion through crowds that almost blocked 
the streets. Most of the girls were after- 
ward bailed. They were arraigned in the 
municipal court on Monday.” 

The police watching for several weeks 
must have seen many more than seventeen 
men who frequented these dance-halls, and 
who were as culpable as the girls. They 
certainly had time to tind who the men 
were, and to take them with the girls 
through the jeering crowd that ‘almost 
blocked the streets.” But not a single male 
night-walker was arrested, nor, so far as 
appears by the report, had any man fur- 
nished any part of the evidence” on which 
the watching police had made the arrest of 
the girls. 

As, in the case of slaves, there were 
many capital offences which were not cap- 
ital in the case of white men, so with 
women. So long as they are a subject 
class, they. too, will be punished for of- 
fenees, when the men who shared the of- 
fence will goclear. ‘The male oflender has 
a vote, and can elect the men who are like 
him, and who will not make or enforce 
laws to punish themselves, 

Several years ago, when 
grew more and more unsafe for women, 
the Legislature was petitioned for a law to 
punish male night-walkers. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. 
Mary C. Ames. the writer of this, and oth- 
ers. had a hearing before the committee to 
whom their petition was referred. Every 
man on the committee except one, Hon. 
Edward L. Pierce, desired to report ‘leave 
to withdraw.” They were quite willing 
that a woman night-walker should be ar- 
rested, but totally unwilling that her male 
companion should be. ‘There was a warm 
discussion in the committee, ‘The one dis- 
senting member said: ‘Very well; make 
your report; I will make a minority re- 
port in favor of the petition.” Such an 
exhibit was not at all what they desired. 
The result was a unanimous report for 
the petitioners, and a law to punish male 
night-walkers. But the law is a dead let- 
ter. Only women are arrested. 

There is another class of cases where the 
injustice is as clear. A man was lately dis- 
charged trom service in the pension office 
in this city. A very young man was ap- 
pointed in his place. He was totally ig- 
norant of the work. Hence the burden 
and the care of it came on the one young 
woman who had long been in that depart- 
ment, and who understood it thoroughly in 
all its details. At the end of the month 
the young man fresh to the work received 
850, and the young woman 830, 

In the case of Anna Ella Carroll, if a 
man had planned the campaign of the 
Tennessee, with its grand result, as Miss 
Carroll did, no end of honors would have 
been given him. But. in the case of Miss 
Carroll. her good service went without ree- 
ognition more than twenty years, while 
she suffered poverty and sickness ; and only 
now is her claim udmitted. These cases 
show how a subject class is a helpless class. 

‘Take the statutes of any State. There is 
not one State whose laws are not better 
for men than for women; better for hus- 
bands than for wives; better for fathers 
than for mothers; better for widowers than 
for widows; and all because women have 
no votes, and no power to help make the 
laws that govern them. a 3 


Soston streets 


eo 
THE COST OF DISFRANCHISEMENT. 


Disfranchisement actually costs women 
a large part of their earnings, as will be 
seen by the following facts and figures :— 
At the Commencement of the Cambridge 
High School last week, the graduates were 
young men and women of equal avérage 
attainments. In the classical course there 
were ten men and six women graduates; 
in the English course seven men and thir- 
ty-two women; in the commercial course 
eight men and eight women. Now Har- 
vard College welcomes these men, but 
shuts its doors against these women. Fol- 
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that bad example, the public 
schools of Cambridge, emp oying 15 men 
and 180 women, pay the men an average 
salary of 81767 each, but pay the women an 
average salary of 8625 only: a little more 
than one-third the salary paid to men. If 
the women of Cambridge were voters, the 
salaries of men and women would be equal- 
ized for the same amount and quality of 
work. H. B. B. 


lowing 


eo 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM ON SUFFRAGE. 


The WomAN’s JOURNAL is always glad 
to publish the objections of an honest 
doubter like our friend Mr. Frothingham, 
and to answer them as fully as space per- 
mits. Some repetition is unavoidable, as 
these arguments have already been stated 
and answered many times over. 

Mr. Frothingham protests first and 
chiefly against the effort to secure legisla- 
tive action permitting women to vote. 
This is a matter which suffragists and re- 
monstrants regard from a wholly different 
standpoint. We believe that all properly- 
qualified women have a moral right to 
vote; that the legal restrictions should be 
removed; and that each woman should 
then be free to decide for herself whether 
she will vote, as each man is free. tis a 
great mistake to think that a minority of 
women wish to coerce a majority, and 
“seek the aid of a body of men to enforce 
their will.” In the first place, of the womw- 
en who have felt enough interest in the 
matter to express themselves either way, 
the large majority are in favor. In the 
second place, they do not seek to coerce 
anybody. The 0544 Massachusetts women 
who this year petitioned say, “Let each 
woman do as she chooses.” The 285 re- 
moustrants say, “Compel all women to do 
as we Choose.” 

Mr. Frothingham then urges four spe- 
cifie objections. The tirst is that woman 
suffrage is ‘the extension a new, 
wide, and perilous field of the sexual ele- 
ment; it is “‘giving instinet unlimited 
sway; it is to ‘increase, inflame, legalize 
it.” But how so? What 
possession of a vote or in the study of 
grave national questions to stimulate the 
sexual instinct?) Mr. Frothingham men- 
tions the women lobbyists of Washington. 
But they are not voters. ‘The disfranchise- 
ment of the feminine sex is found to be no 
safeguard against the evils in) question. 
Indeed, these evils have generally shown 
themselves most rampant in the countries 
where women have been most rigidly ex- 
cluded from any open and honorable share 
in publie life, as in France, for example, 
Unrecognized and irresponsible power is 
the most apt to be abused. Why should 
women in general be stirred up to influ- 
ence politics in an indirect and illegitimate 
fashion, simply by giving them the power 
to do so ina direct and legitimate way? 
The general and impersonal interest which 
the average voter has in national questions 
does not make him alobbyist. Why should 
it make a woman one? It is some special 
personal interest, the desire for a place or 
a pension, or for the passage of some bitl 
that will enrich herself or her relatives, that 
leads unprincipled women to lobby. They 
will continue to do it after women have 
suffrage; but there is no reason to suppose 
that good women will follow their exam- 
ple. 

The fear that sentiment 
may be abolished by woman suffrage is ‘ta 
scarecrow that has not even a broom-stick 
of truth in it.” Nature has a way of tak- 
ing care of herself, as Mr. Frothingham 
truly says. As long as there are young 
men and women in the world, there will 
be sentiment and romance. But every- 
thing that tends to make the position of 
women more dignified, and to draw their 
minds away from petty and frivolous sub- 


over 


and romance 


jects to matters of large and serious mo- 


ment, helps to elevate and refine the senti- 
meut between the sexes, 

It must be noted that the above are 
“Kilkenny arguments.” Woman suffrage 
may so inflame the instinet of sex as to 
set the whole social fabric in a blaze; or 
it may obliterate that instinct entirely; 
but it can hardly do both. There is neth- 
ing inthe experience of woman suffrage 
where it has been tried, to indicate that it 
will do either. 

The second objection is ‘the introdue- 
tion of feeling into politics.” ‘*Men are 
governed by expediency. . . . Women 
consult the heart. They deal with abstract 
issues of right and wrong,” ete. Now, it 
is generally admitted that our politics are 
lamentably lacking in heart and conscience 
—just the points in which women are sup- 
posed to be strong. Col. Higginson said, in 
1853: ** Woman, as aclass, may be deceived, 
but not wholly depraved. Her foot has 
been cramped in China, and her head every- 
where; but her heart is uncramped. We 
need in our politics a little more heart.” 
It is true, as Mr. Frothingham says, that 
‘“*statesmanship does not consist in abstract 
virtue even of a high moral description.” 
But abstract virtue is a necessary ingredi- 
ent in the wisest statesmanship. ‘To pro- 
ceed purely on considerations of supposed 


is there in the | 





expediency, without regard to right and 
wrong. is as one-sided and short-sighted as 
to regard only abstract right, without con- 
sider.ng the wise adaptation of means to 
ends. A of women alone 
might do the latter. We tind by experi- 
ence that governments of men alone are 
apt to do the former. Mr. Frothingham 


government 


says that women are like pure oxygen, 
which one cannot inhale and live. But 


pure nitrogen is as fatal as pure oxygen. 
It tukes the mixture of the two gases to 
make wholesome air. No one proposes to 
institute a government of women alone. 
Mr. Frothingham says ** Women are nat- 
ural idealists.” This is true. But, as a 
Jewish gentleman said of his church, **We 
need the idealism of our women to offset 
the materialism of our men.” Each sex 
supplements the weak points of the other. 





Ralph Waldo Emerson, in discussing this | 


objection to the voting of women, said: 
*For their aiming at abstract right with- 
out allowance for cireumstances,—that is 
not a disqualification, but a qualification. 
Human society is made up of partialities. 
Each citizen has an interest and view of 
his own, which, if followed out to the ex- 
treme, would leave no room for any other 
citizen. One man is timid, and another 
rash; one would change nothing, and the 
other is pleased with nothing; one wishes 
schools, another, armies; one, gun-boats, 
another, public gardens. Bring all these 
biases together, and something is doue 
in favorof them all. Every one is a half 
vote; but the next elector behind him 
brings the other or corresponding half iu 
his hand. A reasonable result is had. 
Now, there is no danger, I am sure, of the 


imperative class-inte: ests, being neglected, 
‘There is no lack of votes representing the 
physical wants; and if in your city the 
uneducated emigrant vote numbers thou- 
sands, representing a brutal ignorance and 


ly outnumber the men. Grant, however, 
that women are as bad as men; unless 
they are worse than men, why should the 
moral effect of their dreaded ? 
Women might be more injured by stimu- 
lants and narcotics than men are. if they 
used them as generally. But nine-tenths 
of the liquor and almost all the tobacco 
consumed in this country are consumed 
by men. Few women take any stimulant 
stronger than tea. Sam Weller’s father 
was scandalized at the intemperance of an 
old lady at the meeting of the Brick Lane 
Branch Temperance Society. who had 
taken nineteen cups of tea, and was **swel- 
lin’ wisibly afore his werry eyes.” But 
even this inveterate feminine toper was 
probably less fuddled after ber nineteen 
cups of tea than the elder Weller after 
nineteen glasses of his favorite rum and 
water. If suffrage were to be denied to the 


votes be 


| sex whose wits are oftenest clouded by 
| stimulants and narecoties, it would not be 


the women who would be ruled out. 

In conclusion, Mr. Frothingham urges 
that opposition to woman suflrage is not 
necessarily made in the interests of oli- 
garchy or aristocracy. Here we must dif- 
fer. Any man who advocates restrict- 
ing all political rights and privileges to 
one sex does advocate an aristocracy of 
sex. Any man who would forbid the ma- 


jority of the sane, intelligent, grown-up 


citizens of Massachusetts to vote, and thus 
contine suffrage to a minority, does advo- 
erte an oligarchy. Tle may not realize it; 


\ , - ; * | and we do not for a moment suppose that 
expediency, or of the interest of trade, or of | 


our friend Mr. Frothingham does realize 


| it. We should say of him, as somebody in 


mere physical wants, itis to be corrected | 


by an educated and religious yote repre- 
senting the desires of honest and retined 
persons. If the wants, the passions, the 
vices, are allowed a full vote, through the 
hands of a half-brutal intemperate popu- 


lation. | think it but fair that the virtues, | 


the aspirations, should be allowed a full 
vote as an offset through the purest of 
the people.” 


The third objection is that woman suf- | 


frage must “introduce discord into the 
household.” If a husband 
good-tempered and sensible, they will not 
quarrel because they may occasionally 
be unable to think alike on polities. If 
they are not good-tempered and sensible, 
they will be sure to quarrel anyway—if 
not over polities, then over something else. 
Indeed, there will be less excuse for do- 
inestic quarrels over politics when woman 
suffrage prevails than there is now. If it 
is understood that a man’s vote represents 


and wife are | 


one of George Macdonald's novels says, in 
substance, of an atheistic and materialistic 
doctor: “Ile is so good «a man that if he 
had any idea how bad his beliefs really are, 
he would not hold them for a moment.” 

Mr. Frothingham develops his views fur- 
ther ina second letter, which will appear 
next week. he Bi 
“ee 


GENERAL LOGAN AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


‘The reception of General Logan at the 
Norfolk Club dinner on the 80th ult. had 
the significance of a Presidential boom. 
Ever since his victorious re-election to the 
United States Senate. the anti-Blaine Re- 
publicans have seen in Gen. Logan the 
coming man under whom to make the next 
Presidential tight. Gen. Logan under- 
stands the situation, and took occasion in 


| his after-dinner speech to give his views of 


his own convictions, he certainly has the | 


right to cast it as he pleases. But while a 
woman is told that her husband's vote rep- 
resents her, she may naturally feel annoyed 
if he casts it on the side she disapproves. 

It is urged that, while it takes little .ime 
to cast a vote, it takes a good deal of time 
to form an intelligent opinion. ‘This is 
true. Such time is well bestowed, under 
a republican form of government; and the 
average woman has as much leisure to de- 
vote to it as the average man. 

It is said that political meetings are held 
in the evening, and that ‘tour whole social 
existence must be torn up if women are to 
go out alone at night.” Personal attend- 
ance at many political meetings is not nee- 
essary, since the speeches come out in full 
in the papers next morning, and each wom- 
an can read and weigh the arguments quiet- 
ly in her own sitting-room,. But most wom- 
en have a busband, a brother, or a lover, 
who goes with them to concerts, leetures, 
theatres, and other evening entertainments. 


the political situation. He said:— 


“TL trust the time will soon come when 
every citizen in this republic, be he white 
or black, shall be, not alone im theory but 
in verity, equal before the law. [ trust 
also that the time is not far distant when 
every citizen throughout the nation shali 
be protected in the exercise of every right 
of American citizenship, including the 
rights of free speech and an honest suf- 
frage. Ought not this to be so? ‘There 
should be some way by which men’s rights 
can be secured so that they may be free 
men; so that they may obtain justice, and 
secure fair wages for an honest day's 
work.” 

Citizenship is defined by the ith Amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution, as 
follows :— 

‘All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States are citizens thereof, and of 
the States wherein they reside.” 

The United States Courts have expressly 
decided that **women are citizens.” The Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts has decided 
that women are legally ‘persons.’ There- 
fore, if Gen. Logan means what he says, 


| he is in favor of extending sutfrage to 


In the absence of such male escort, two or | 


three resolute women often arrange to go 
together, without unsettling the founda 
tions of society. The habit of attending 
political meetings is growing among Amer- 
ican women, and neither the practice nor 
the approval of it is confined to suffragists. 
Our present excellent Governor is a con- 
servative on the suffrage question; yet, 
when he was a candidate, he expressed 
pleasure on seeing ladies present at the po- 
litical meetings where he spoke, and ask- 
ed them to get their husbands and sweet- 
hearts to vote for him. ‘This implied that 
they had found time to form an opinion on 
the question. In fact, it is generally as- 
serted by opponents of suffrage that it is a 
woman's duty to influence her male rela- 
tives to vore the right way; and how can 
she do that unless she has formed an opin- 
ion as to which the right way is? 

Finally, it is said that the moral effect 
of female suffrage is dreaded ;* that ‘*wom- 
en are answerable for their full share of 
the depravity of human nature ;" and that 
* their nervous sensibility, their delicacy of 
organization, their frequent prostration, 
seem to render them peculiarly liable to 
temptation from narcotics and stimulants.” 


| tion 


women and of protecting them in its exer- 
cise. He adds :— 

“It seems to me that the present might 
be an opportune time to carry out this ob- 


ject. as the party whieh now controls the 


government came into power demanding 
that there should be a reform in all things 
necessary for the betterment of our condi- 
What greater reform could there be 
instituted than that every American citi- 
zen shall be protected in every right guar- 
aunteed to him by the constitution and laws 
of his country? And, in my opinion, a re- 


} form which will guarantee personal rights 


will be of more advantage to the country 
than the transferring the funds of the gov- 
ernment from the sub-treasuries of the 
United States to the banks, which, strange 
as it may appear, seems now to be under 
consideration by the secretary of the treas- 
ury.” 
And again :— 


**T have no fears for the future of the 
Republican party ; its principles, knocking 
at the door of the conscience of the people, 
will regain admission. The spirit of fair 


| play which fills the heart of the great body 


of the American people will demand in 
such terms as cannot be refused that every 
citizen under the flag shall be protected in 
the right of free speech and a free ballot. 
“Mr. Chairman, the Republican party is 


not dead; it lives the life of the vigorous 


| and strong. 


The average respectable woman may be no | 


better than the average respectable man, 
though he generally thinks she is. But 
there is no such large class of vicious and 
disreputable characters among women as 
among men. Prison statistics show that 
only one-fifth of our criminals are women, 
and this in a State where the women large- 


It will be returned to power 
by the people—it is the party of the peo- 
ple.” 

Does General Logan remember that one- 
half of the “people” are women and citi- 
zens who are denied the right of the 
ballot? If he does, he is the **ecoming man” 
in American polities. Thirty million voters 
will be a potential element in the polities 
of the future. But we search in vain 








throughout this address for any specific 

mention of women, though he does speak 

manfully of colored men. H. B. B. 
ee 


MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR MRS. WORK. 


A touching and impressive memorial ser. 
vice was held at Des Moines, lowa, on 
Sunday afternoon, for Mrs. Mary A. Work, 
in Wesley Church, under the auspices of 
the Woman Suffrage Association. A mass 
of beautiful flowers and a sea of upturned 
faces met the earnest speakers upon the 
platform. ‘The services opened with sing- 
ing the ‘Battle Hymn of the Republie,” 
by the choir of the First Baptist Church, 
After Seripture reading and prayer, a solo, 
“Rest,” was touchingly rendered by Miss 
Lily Weeks. ‘The first address was by 
Mrs. Murgaret W. Campbell, who spoke 
feelingly as follows: 

*We come to-day with hearts filled with 
grief to pay our tribute of respect to our 
dearly beloved friend and co-laborer. I 
am deeply impressed with a sense of my 
inability to give expression to the senti- 
ment of these friends who feel so keenly 
the loss they have sustained. I know that 
many who looked upon her serene coun- 
tenance—sleeping so peacefully—felt a 
longing desire to have her restored to 
them; but those who sivod at the bedside 
can not find it in their hearts to wish her 
back, though we are in sore need of her 
counsel and encouragement. 

**+Death loves a shining mark. Could 
he have aimed his shaft more unerringly ? 
She was indeed ta woman nobly planned.’ 
In true womanliness, she was the peer of 
any woman living. As a citizen, she was 
publie-spirited and alive to the interests of 
the State. Asa friend and neighbor, she 
was kind and obliging. As wife, she was 
loving, true, and devoted, so that the heart 
of her husband could sately trust in her. 
We might search the length and breadth 
of the lind to tind a home more peaceful 
wnd harmonious than their home has been 
during the thirty eight vears of their mare 
ried life. They enjoved the same litera- 
ture, and were thoroughly conversant with 
history, especially the history that is being 
mide every day around us. When, on ac- 
count of failing health, they were shut in 
from society during the long winter, their 
time was spent with the authors and histo- 
rians of the age. ‘They read books, maga- 
zines, and papers, aud discussed them to- 
gether. She was all the world to him. 
May the everlasting arms of the pitying 
Father be around him in this his hour of 
grief. May the sweet memories of the 
past years of happiness dwell with him 
and comfort him until he reaches the end 
of the journey of life. In behalf of the 
Woman Suffrage Associations of the State 
and of Polk County, no words of mine can 
fully express the esieem and affection we 
cherish for our departed friend and coun- 
sellor. Mrs. Work was one of the earliest 
advocates of equal rights in this county 
and State. She has held the office of see- 
retary, treasurer, and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the State Association, 
and has prepared petitions, memorials, and 
protests to the State Legislature, and also 
to State Conventions. She had great faith 
and infinite patience. Not given to much 
speaking, but when she did speak her 
words were words of wisdom. She had 
ever a kind word of encouragement for the 
disheartened or discouraged worker. She 
never doubted the tinal success of the 
movemenr, and cherished a spirit of for- 
giveness for its enemies like that of Christ 
when He prayed,—'Forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.’ That such a 
woman should have lived more than a 
quarter of a century in the State and have 
done so much to build up its interests and 
educate its children for useful citizens, 
and after fifteen years of patient asking 
should have died distranchised, is a viola- 
tion of every principle of justice and a dis- 
grace to the State ‘To women, fitted by 
every endowment of nature and education 
to till the highest positions in the councils 
of State or nation, the condition of inferi- 
ority and subjection to which the proud 
State of lowa consigns them, has in its 
operation a sting more bitter than death, 
more cruel than the grave. 

“It is for us to dedicate ourselves anew 
to the cause. With the memory of her 
faith and patience fresh in our minds, let 
us take up the work she has laid down and 
add it to our own. ‘The influence of the 
true life she has lived in her home, in her 
associations with the world, in her faith- 
ful endeavor to lift up the fallen her pa- 
tient labor to enlighten mankind will live 
on and on and bear precious fruit long after 
her beloved form is dust. 

The time is sure to come when the per- 
fect equality of human rights shall be es- 
tablished. and the struggle we are now 
making will have passed into history. 
Then shall the record of this life which has 


just closed tind its true place. 


“We mourn not for her, but for our- 
selves. While sorrow has cast its shadow 
o'er us, we have great consolation in the 
fact that such a life has been lived among 
us, that we have so long been permitted to 
enjoy her society and friendship. 

“Respected citizen and neighbor, dear 
friend, noble and true woman, farewell! 
We will cherish the memory of thy virtues, 
and our own lives shall be better and no- 
bler for thy example.” 

Mr. C. E. Fuller, who, with Mrs. Work, 
helped to organize the Woman Suffrage 
Society of Polk County fifteen years ago, 
paid a glowing tribute to her worth, and 
to the duty of good men and women to 
support the just cause to which she gave 
her life. 

Letters were then read from Mrs. N. T. 
Bemis, president of the State Association, 
from Ex-Gov. Carpenter, and from Lucey 
Stone. 

Rev. C. R. Pomeroy, in the language of 
the divine and the scholar, showed with 
what perfect fitness this day and hour were 
devoted to commemorating the virtues of 
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a noble woman Ww ho lived up to her high- | 


est ideals in efforts to elevate all humanity. 

Rey. 5. 5. Hunting, who, always speaks 
with the courage of conviction, said that a 
principle that could so animate and con- 
trol the whole life of a human being so 
nobly planned as Mrs. Work, must have in 
it something of the divine: and because it 
js divine, it will not perish from the earth 
though it= advocates fall, one by one, by 
the way—but in God's good time it will 
prevail. 

Miss Alice Merrill, with her exquisite 
voice, sang “Nearer My God to Thee.” 
The benediction was pronounced, and the 


spect. «. 
oe 


WOMEN AS POST-OFFICE EMPLOYEES. 
From the valuable address of Mr. Chas. 
Field, late post-oflice inspector for New 
England. delivered before the Massachu- 


setts Club at Young’s Hotel, on Saturday, | 


June 20, 1885, we make the following in- 
teresting extract: 

“Women were first employed at the Bos- 
ton Post-oftice in 1869, by the late postmiuas- 
ter. Gen. Win, L. Burt, and at the present 


time, ISS5, there are employed twenty-six. | 
All of these occupy important positions in | 
the different departments. such as cashier, | 


superintendent of stations, money order, 
registered-letter and general delivery 
clerks. ete. Their work is performed ina 
most satisfactory manner, and they show 
skill, endurance, and good judgment. This 
Lean attest from the he!p which | have re- 
eelved from them in many cases requiring 
careful wateh. ‘They have shown them- 
selves Competent to perforin any work that 
may be assigned to them, and are perfect- 
ly competent to do the work of a post-of- 
fice clerk. Should any think differently, I 
will refer them to the three postal stations 
superintended by women, viz. : Cambridge, 
Chelsea, and Brighton, for inspection. 
They will find that these stations, man- 
aged and controlled by women, will com- 
pure favorably with any of the other postal 
stations of Boston. 
eo 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE OF NORTH 
ABINGTON. 
NORTH ABINGTON, } 
JUNE 20, ISS, 5 
Editors Woman's Journal’ 

A woman suffrage league was started 
here last November. On that) occasion 
Miss Hindman was my guest) She asked 
to have a woman's club started in the 
place. Mr. Lewis Ford, who hus done so 
much for 
called on me several times, and kindly ot- 
fered his aid. As heisa member of the 
Mussachusetts Woman Sulfrage Associa- 
tion, we gladly accepted his aid. 


the cause of woman suflrage, 


Our 


minister, Rev. Jesse Hl. Jones, invited us | 


to meet at his house and talk the matter 
over. We did so, and adjourned to meet 
at my house the next week. Mr. Jones 


gave notice on Sunday that a meeting to | 
consider what could be done for woman | 


suffrage would be held. ‘'wenty or more 
met with me. Mr. Lewis Ford presented 


a constitution which, after slight amend- | 


ments, was adopted. Thirteen names 
were signed to it, and officers were elected. 
At our next meeting new members came 
in, and the prospects are now that we shall 
increase in numbers, if we work and faint 
not. Several gentlemen are members. 
One is a brother of Parker Pillsbury; one 
our minister, We wantall the legal voters 
that we can get to join us, for in them lies 
the power to grant us our rights. Mrs. 8. 
E. Bennett. our secretary, was chosen a 
delegate to represent us at the annual 
meeting. But the storm prevented. 

I enclose one dollar for new membership. 

Mrs. FRANCES D. ARNOLD, 
Pres. N. Abington W. S. League. 
oo - 


CO-EDUCATION NEEDED IN ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS. 


England is going through one of its pe- 
riodic agitations concerning the manage- 
ment of the great public schools. In one 
of these seminaries of bullying.a little boy 


Was pounded to death by his larger school- | 


fellows. Not to be totally eclipsed by the 
boys of a celebrated school, the pupils of a 
local grammar school hitherto unknown to 
fame so beat and maltreated one of the 
smallest of their number that he died. 
These revelations move Mr. Labouchere to 
speak very plainly concerning the great 
public schools. In Truth he asks: 

“Can it be conscientiously said that the 
much-boasted organized system of fag- 
ging even materially decreased the terrors 


of bullying, or that a lad compelled by the | 
| Preston, who considers her a “striking ex- 
Was ever more free from cruelty than if he | 
ran his chance of being tacked on to the | 


authorities to fag for a sixth-form boy 


String of slaves acquired by the third-form 
lout?) What protection has any small boy 
ever received when servitude was author- 
izedl by publie school authorities? Is there 
any inan living who has ever been to a 
public school who can place his hand on 
his heart and say that at one time and an- 
other his school-life was not a heil upon 
earth? What form or other of fiendish 
cruelty has he not experienced? He has 
been dragged up in the morning, out of his 
warm bed, cold and shivering, to make cof- 
fee for his lazy and swaggering masters ; 
he has been ‘turned over’ and left sprawl- 
ing on the floor just as he was closing his 
eyes; he has been drenched with cold 
Water and had to sleep slopping wet in 
order to amuse his persecutors.” 


| of the educational system. 


| white 





The Montreal Gossip says: 

*The horrors :ecited by Labouchere are 
very like those thar moved the indignation 
of Cowper. It was a century ago that 
Cowper wrote, so it appears that English 
conservatism has maintained brutality as 
a feature of the schools, while yielding 
slowly tothe modern spirit on other points 
That the treat- 
ment to which delicate boys were subject- 
ed was not exaggerated by the morbidly 
sensitive mind of Cowper is shown by the 
fact that a hundred years later the memory 
of the mean tyranny of the big boy over 
the little one calls forth the indignation of 


“ieee eee 22 | the thoroughly masculine Labouchere.” 
Association and its friends turned away | . 
from this last tribute of their undying re- | é 

| lie schools of America. 


Such outrages are unknown in the pub- 
They would not 
be tolerated for a day in this country. And 
this superior tone of manners and morals 
is due, more than to all other causes, to 
the co-education of boys and girls, which 
is now the rule almost everywhere in 
America. H. Bb. B. 
“ee 


A TESTIMONIAL FROM CANADA WOMEN. 


There was a very good suggestion in the 
Montreal Week in reference to those noble- 
hearted men, John Pritehard and Pierre 
Blondin, who purchased Mrs. Gowanlock 
and Mrs. Delaney from the Manitoba sav- 
ages who had murdered their husbands, to 
suve them from ill-treatment and death. 
In that paper a correspondent proposes 
that every woman who can afford it should 
give twenty-tive cents towards raising a 
testimonial for those noble fellows. She 
Buys: 

* Let us recall the fearful but fortunate- 
ly false reports in our daily papers, and 
how we sickened with dread as to the fate 
of our poor captive country women, and 
then the great throb of relief that pulsed 
through our hearts when we learned that 
the red man was not half so bad as the 
man had = portrayed him. Yet, 
heaven knows not what might have hap- 
pened had it not been for those two sour- 
ageous hearts, ready and willing to pro- 
tect these two defenceless widows! Mrs. 
Gowanlock wnd Mrs. Delaney can never 
forget their preservers. * 

- ee - 


CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


The Concord Summer Schoo! will open 
for a seventh term on ‘Thursday, July 16, 
ISS5, at 7.30 P. M., and may continue three 
weeks. The lectures in each week will be 
eleven; morning and evening, except Sat- 
urday evenings, on the six secular days, at 
9.30 A. M.. and 730 P. M., at the Hillside 
Chapel. Verms will be $5 a week: for all 
the lectures, 810. Single tickets, 50 cents 
each, may be boutht of H. L. Whiteomb, 
Concord, after July 10; in packages of ten 


for S450, and of three 8140. Course 


| tickets engaged on application, and 85 as 
| a guaranty. 


Tickets reserved till July 10. 
‘They entitle the holder to reserved seats. 

Lodgings with board may be obtained of 
Miss FE. Barrett, Mrs. O’Brien, Mrs. Cutter, 
Mrs. Kent, Mrs. Goodnow, Mrs. How, or 
Mrs. B. F. Wheeler. 

Lodgings without board can be bad in 
the neighborhood. Students and visitors 
will make their own arrangements. 

A. BRONSON ALCOTT, Dean. 

S. H. Emery, Jn., Director. 

I. B. SANBORN, Secretary. 
Concord, July 2, 1885. 


- -eoe 
NOTES ANI 

Our New York 
omitted this week. 

Miss Lilian Whiting. of the Traveller, 
will spend the summer at the Clifton House 
at Beach Bluff. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson has been 
re-elected president of the Round Table 
Club in Boston for the coming year. 


NEWS. 


letter is unavoidably 





A missionary society of married Chinese 
women in San Francisco meet monthly, 
and support a Bible woman in their own 
land. 

Professor Birch, of De Pauw Universi- 
ty, Indiana, recently gave a Sunday after- 
noon lecture on the Rights and Wrongs 
of Woman.” 

The Woman's Silk Culture Association 
now operates under the patronage of the 
United States Government, a trust and 
honor well bestowed. 

The New York Press Club gave a recep- 
tion to the Hon. H. B. Stanton, husband 
of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, last week, on 
the oceasion of his eightieth birthday. 

The Atlantic Monthly has an appreciative 
paper on Mrs. Oliphant, by Harriet Waters 


ample of possible feminine capacity.” 
Ex-President Andrew D. White, of Cor- 
nell University, it is reported, will write a 


| constitutional history of the United States. 


No one could do it better. He is a woman 
suflragist. 

One of the most spirited and eloquent 
essays read at the graduating exercises of 
the Sandwich High School, last week, was 
that of Richard Storrs Bourne on ‘** Woman 
Sulfrage.” 

Over 3,000 women are employed in the 
railroad oflices of Austria. They get from 
$15 to 830a month. Nearly all of them 
are widows of men who have died in the 
railroad service. 





At the woman suffrage convention in 
Greentield, June 26, Rev. Johu Shepard- 
son, Miss ‘ora Seott Pond, A. G. Hill, 
Mrs. E. P. Bond, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, 
and others took part in the discussions. 

The Boise City (Idaho) R-publican re- 
publishes in full the report of the ad- 
dresses of Hon. George F. Hoar and Lucey 
Stone at the Anniversary Meeting of the 
N.E. Woman Suffrage Association, May 27. 

Mr. John Beverly Robinson and Miss 
Elizabeth W. Umsted, daughter of Mrs. 
Lillie Devereux Blake, were married last 
Wednesday evening at the church of the 
Transtiguration in New York. We wish 
the young couple much happiness. 

A Reading Club has been formed by the 
women of Junction City, Kansas, for the 


promotion of agreeable and useful rela- 
tions of literary, artistic, and scientific 


tustes. A similar purpose has led to the 
organization of a kindred society in Abi- 
lene. 

At) Philadelphia, Pa., 
tween 8 and o'clock Thursday night, a 
brutal prize-tight for a purse of $50 took 
place between two women in an empty 
house on McKean Street. A great crowd 
of male roughs witnessed and applauded 
the disgraceful spectacle. 


June 27, be- 


Malden has a benefactor in the person of 
Hon. E. 8S Converse, the first mayor, who 
is building «a public library edifice at an 
expense of 8100,000, which he will present 
to the city in memory of a deceased son, 
Mr. Converse is a woman suflragist, and 
one of the stockholders of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 

Dr. Earnest Gahl, professor inthe Royal 
Academy of Arts in Germany, had thirty 
years ago collected the names of a thou- 
sund women who had become self-sup- 
porting artists. Of these there were about 
thirty sculptors, two hundred engravers, 
some architects, 


wood-carvers, etchers, 


wax-workers, and the remainder painters. 


The Governor of Gaboon reports that a 
number of German sailors from the frigate 
Bismarck recently seized the wife of a na- 
tive and murdered her husband, who was 
attempting to defend her. The governor 
boarded the Bismarck and demanded the 
surrender of the assassins, but Admiral 
Knorr refused to give them. Women have 
no political rights in Germany; hence 
womanhood is not respected, 


Adelbert College, at Cleveland, O , held 
its fifty-ninth annual commencement last 
week. Eleven young men and three young 
women graduated. ‘There seems to be uo 
ground for the fear expressed at the time 
of the unsuccessful attempt to exclude the 
girls, that they would come to outnumber 
the young men. Evidently they do not 
fall behind in scholarship, for the valedic- 
tory was delivered by Susan R. Cutler, the 
daughter of the president. 

Marion Harland says, ‘If I were asked, 
‘What is the most prolific and general 
source of heart burnings, contention, harsh 
judgment, and secret unhappiness among 
respectable married people who keep up 
the show even to themselves of reciprocal 
affection? my answer would not halt for 
an instant. It has been ready for thirty 
years. It is the crying need of a right 
mutual understanding with respect to the 
ownership of the family income.” 

Mr. Quinn, the enterprising young man 
who amused a party of friends by shoot- 
ing inoffensive Chinamen in Mott Street, 
New York, bas been allowed to enter a 
plea of guilty in the second degree, and has 
been sent to State prison for life. Un 
doubtedly Mr. Quinn ought to have been 
hung; the moral effect of his hanging upon 
other hoodlums would have been excel- 
lent. But the punishment he has received 
is severe, prompt, and exemplary. 

Four young women received diplomas 
at the graduating exercises of the Falls 
High School, Chicopee. June 26, before a 
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DOBSON'S. 


$1.50 
$1.00 and $1 25 
50 cents 
60 cents 

$1.00 


65 cents 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


and 527 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 








PATENTED, 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged te be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. 
é and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders, 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘*drag”’ from the shoulders, of which so many complaip 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer ekirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both pl 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dreas 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO0., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 


It is adapted for ladies 


ain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35inclusive 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address 





There was a large attendance at the 
Westfield High School graduating exer- 
cises in the Methodist Church, June 26. 
The platform was tastefully decorated 
with flowers and ferns, and above was an 
arch with the motto of the class in ox-eye 
daisies, **Not who, but what.” ‘The vale- 
dictory and salutatory addresses were 
well deiivered, as were also other essays 
and orations. Of the twenty-two gradu- 
ates sixteen were young women. 


| 
| 


A recent decision in the ease of Ferdi- 
nand Schumacher vs. Edward P. Hatch, of 
Chicago, is a clear victory for the plaintiff. 
The question involved is as to the right to 
use certain machinery for the manufacture 
of oatmeal, Mr. Schumacher claiming all 
rights and titles to said machinery, and held 
in his petition that others who were using 
their machine were infringing on his, Mr. 
Schumacher’s, rights. The decision is a 
most sweeping declaration in favor of Mr. 
Schumacher, the opinion covering all pos- 
sible points in the case, leaving no chance 
for quibblings as tothe meaning of the 
finding. Mr. Schumacher is an ardent 
friend of woman suffrage and prohibition, 


The executive meeting of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association of Massachu- 
setts was held last Saturday, June 26. 
The report for the month showed that 
Nebraska has passed a law making 
the mother’s right to the child equal to 
the father’s; a graduate of Harvard An- 
nex has attained a higher per cent. in clas- 
sics than any of the young men of Har- 
vard; the women students of the Universi- 
ty of Mississippi have carried off all the 
prizes this year; there are about fifty 
women enrolled as registered pharmacists 
in lowa; a Chinese woman has graduated 
in medicine in New York, and another has 





large audience in Wilde’s Hall. ‘These es- 
says were read by the graduates: ‘*Lin- 
guistic Mistakes,” by Ruby L. Rich, who 
was also valedictorian; ‘*Nature a Curious 
Testator,” Ellen ‘Il’. Marsh; ‘Sundays and 
Mondays,” Beth D. Taylor; ‘*Manners an 
Index to Character,” Minnie E. Hinckley. 
Judge Hitchcock presented the envied 
rolls of parchment, and the class closed by 
singing their parting song. 


Rey. Charles Van Norden lectured 
against woman suffrage this week in 


Springtield. He argued that woman suf- 
frage was*an absurdity. because women 
could not wield “the soldier’s bayonet and 
the policeman’s billy’—which at the time 
of our last war was found to be the case 
also with ninety-five clergymen out of a 
hundred. Mr. Van Norden advocated, 
says the Springfield Republican, ‘sa system 
of cumulative suffrage, which can be 
adopted after the miljlennium, every per- 
sou having, by virtue of humanity, one 
vote, as well as other votes for any such 
personal qualifications as education, the 
possession of property, industrious habits, 
having a family, ete.” For eminently 
practical suggestions, commend us to the 
opponents of woman suffrage. 


written two odes against the ‘*barbarous 
practice of binding women’s feet ;” thirty- 
two out of forty clerks doing work in the 
State census are women, selected because 
**more satisfactory.” 


It is suggestive that a woman should be 
the person to put upon the market the ar- 
ticle that best rids housewives of in- 
sect pests. She is a Mrs. Hill and lives in 
the golden State. She owns four hundred 
acres of land, and has one hundred acres 
set out in Pyrethrum, which plant is ‘in 
full bloom in May. She has just built a 
new water-mill for grinding the flowers 
for insect-powder. Last year she manu- 
factured ten tous ready for market, and it 
was a poor year. The coming year Mrs: 
Hill will plant two hundred acres with an 
immensely increased crop. She began this 
novel industry in 1877 under great difficul- 
ties—her husband had died in 1861, leaving 
her with three little children, a debt of 
$1,400, her little ranch mortgaged, and no 
means of support except the fortuitous 
work of a pair of strong hands and a coura- 
geous heart. ‘To-day her property and in- 
dustry are worth half a million dollars. 
She employs from fifty to eighty men, 
women, and children on her ranch. 





| 
| 
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| for men, but is desirous of 


There used to be a quaint old character 
in London, England, who sold fruit and 


confectionery in Westminster Hall. Judges, 


barristers, and the legal fraternity gener- 
ally patronized Mrs. Davis, and she made 
a very comfortable living. She had the 
exclusive right of keeping a stall in the 
Hall of Justice, and she exercised her priv- 
ilege for more than half acentury. Judges 
died, or were buried alive in the House of 
Lords; lawyers rose to eminence, and 
were transported to high positions at home 
and abroad; the policemen were contin- 
ually changed in the Hall, but kind and 
pleasant old Mrs. Davis was always at her 
post of honor by the entrance, and received 
salutations from all who came, and ad- 
ministered to their wants for the moderate 
sum of apenny. The old lady died the 
other day, and it is doubtful whether an- 
other stall-keeper will be allowed the same 
privilege.— Montreal Gossip. 

[ had some curiosity recently to find out 
what proportion of guests in New York 
hotels is made up of women. Of the tran- 
sient guests it is only a trifle over one- 
tenth. In acount of one hundred guests at 
each of four of the principal hotels I found 
eight, six, nineteen, and eleven women. 
In making this enumeration I took only 
the latest arrivals. In some of the hotels 
women are not desired. In no hotel of the 
first class can a woman who comes alone 
find accommodation without an introduc- 
tion or some evidence of her respectabili- 
ty. ‘This is the only safeguard of the hotel 
against scandal. At one of the leading 
hotels, | heard yesterday that two ladies 
who had entered the café and sat down to 
order a meal, were asked to retire because 
they were unknown. ‘This. too, in a hotel 
which has the reputation of being a hotel 
securing fe- 
male guests to change this reputation.— 
Cor. N. Y. Tribune. 

—- coe 

“Tuat tired feeling,” from which you suffer so 
much, particularly in the morning, is entirely 
thrown off by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goodé, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 

#g- ‘Telephone number 7252. 











FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 





540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 
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THE FIFER AND DRUMMER OF SCITUATE. 
A 





Ballad. 


BY &. H. PALFREY. 





“Abby, Abby, they're a-comin 


“Who's a-comin’? 
What's to do?" 


“Oh, the Britieh! an’ there ain't a soul to home but 
me an’ you. 

Job's gone courtin’, Noah's a-fishin’, all the neigh- 
bors be afar. 

Peek; they're two great boat loads rowin’ for our 
flour-ships at the bar. 

When they've took ‘em, what's to hender? don’t you 
a’ pose they'll come right down, 

Pike an’ gun, an’ blood an’ murder, here, an’ rob an’ 


burn the town?” 


“No, I don't, not ef I'm epared—an’ don't you have a 
chicken-heart. 

Le’ me think, an’ then I'll tell ye; then we both must 
play our part. 

Becky, all we've ever got ter mind is, just to do our 


best; 


When that's done, we never need ter fear ter leave ter | 


God the rest. 

Nobody can’t die but once; an’ ef ourown turn comes 
to-day, 

Let it find us at our dooty, an’ then find us when it 
may. 

Though their swellin’ hearts be mighty —though each 
comes like ten times ten— 

Bay your prayers, an’ jest remember Englishmen ain't 
naught but men. 

T'll run round an’ lock the house up; an 


* you scam 


per fur your life 

Up the garret stairs, an’ fetch us, to the born, the 
drum and fife. 

Make believe we're the milishy comin’. Girls be 
good as boys 

For some things—folks needn't tell me—jest as good 
ter make a noise,” 


Beeky scampers. Abby makes fast door and window 
breathlessly, 

In her hurry puts the kitten in her pocket with the 
key, 

Calls the dog, and drives the cow in from her grazing 
in the croft 

To her stall, and, dragging Becky, scrambles up into 
the loft, 

Opens wide the great barn window, seizes on her 
father's drum, 

Cries, “You keep the fife, dear Becky—that’s right— 
sound like kingdom come! 

Think you've got the tramp that Gideon blew against 
the heathen host, 

When the Lord’s sword conquered Midian, an’ their 
princes’ heads were lost. 

Won't the British lose their heads, too? 
we keep our own.” 


Mebbe, ef 


While she chatters, she is drumming, till the grumb- 


ling roof doth groan, 

“Yankee Doodle,” “Hail, Columbia,” pealed with 
many a deaf'ning bout; 

Like a cherub’s ou a tombstone, Becky’s dimpled 
checks puffed out, 

Abby’s hazel eyes flashed lightning, as her rapid 
sticks she plied. 

Marching still, and counter-marching, to and fro, from 
side to side— 

O'er the soft gray bills and valleys of the clover- 
scented hay, 

Sounding like an army coming up and down from far 
away, 

Now through rich brown shadows went they—live- 
ly, lovely Yankee girle— 

Now an elm let stealthy sunlight in on fair and chest- 
nut curts. 


Fifing, drummiog, panting, stumbling, half in fear | 


and half in fun, 

When they dared to reconnoitre, then they saw the 
British run. 

“Now *The Rogues’ March,’ little sister—louder, loud- 
er! let us play 

One more pooty piece o’ music, jest ter speed ‘em on 
their way.” 

When the sunset’s gold and amber, wrought upon the 
cobwebbed gloom 

Of the straw-hung old barn-chamber, made it seem a 
tapestried room, 


And their townsmen came, each rafter o'er each little | 


merry head 

Rang with peals of girlish laughter as the pair looked 
down and said— 

“Brother, father, uncle, welcome; 
you've come! 

Now the flour-ships would be taken, but for us, an’ 
tife an’ drum.” 


but a little late 


Straight men knew the situation, ran the rescued ships 
to see, 

Thronged the barn-yard then, and, shouting, gave the 
damseia “three times three!” 

Wild with mirth; and ever alter, oft as general train- 
ing-day 

Called the gallant lads of Scituate trom the scythe and 
forge away, 

*Neath the farmhouse sunset windows, fife and drum 
were duly played 

To those gallant maids of Scituate, in memorial sere- 
nade. 


— 


*Founded on an incident of the war of 1812. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE FOURTH. 


BY FANNY FOSTER CLARK, 
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He loved: her—devotedly, madly. He 
watched her every look, hung upon her 
every word, dogged her footsteps. He 
had moments of delirious joy, and hours 
of black despair. His name was Ferdi- 
nand Morton. Her name was Blanche La- | 
vine. She was his sister Jenny's dearest 
friend, and she came every summer to pay 
a long visit at the Morton country-seat. 
He fully expected to marry her on some 
future happy day, and meanwhile his ex- 
pressive glances, his delicate attentions, 
his fiery jealousy, should have made the 
whole desperate case plain to her without 
the embarrassment and insufliciency of 
words. Not that Blanche was cruel or un- 
approachable. She was, on the contrary, 
most gentle, playful, and affectionate to- 
ward her adorer, but—he was just nine 
years old, and she was twenty-three. 

"4 year before, Blanche had inadvertent- 
ly ‘alled him “a small boy”; but this 
year, this summer, which was to see his 
love-affair brought to its startling crisis, 
she remarked on her arrival: ‘*Why, Fer- | 


| stopping in his walk just before the pillar 
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die, dear, how you've grown! You're al- 
most a man.” 

After dwelling for several weeks upon 
this open encouragement, Ferdinand, on 
| the Fourth of July, the glorious day of 
| his country’s freedom, attempted to achieve 
| his own emancipation from the bashful 
| habit of adoring through cracks of doors 

and taking fond but brief observations 

around the corner of the piazza. He re- 
to offer boldly a gage Camour 


| 
| 


solved 
| Blanche had just come down, as was her 
| royal habit, very late to breakfast. With 
her golden head and in her sweeping white 
| draperies, she looked like a princess out of 
| a picture-book. 

“Oh. Ferdie, 
embracing her friend's slender waist, **you 
are all smudge, and you smell of powder! 
Do go away.” 

“Won't,” and a grimace was the proper 
and brotherly reply, and at the same time 
Miss Lavine’s hand two 


screnzmed Jenny, who was 


he forced into 
sinall articles. 

“What are they?’ asked that divinity, 

smiling down upon him from the height 
of her tall blonde beauty. 

*Buneh tire-crackers an’ a piece 0° 
| Sassafras : from Ferdie 
| jerked out, in great agitation. 

“Oh.” exclaimed Blanche, holding the 

gifts in rather a gingerly way between her 


presents me.” 


finger and thumb, ‘what a generous boy! 

I must tind’— here she stooped to the level 

of his shyly averted eyes—"that nice place 
on his forehead where there are no freckles, 
| and give him a little kiss.” 

At the word, up went Ferdie’s elbow 
across his face. ‘*No-o!* he shouted, and 
shot out of the house. 
| <A young man may observe the star of 
| his existence through cracks and around 
| corners, and yet find the full blaze of her 

nearer glory something of nervous 
shock. 

The two girls, laughing, went to the 
breakfast table kept standing so late for 
their tardy highnesses, and began eating 
strawberries with their fingers by way of 
appetizer. Ferdie in his headlong escape 
was brought up short, just outside on the 
piazza, by coming in contact with a slen- 


at 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


der, pale, scholarly-looking gentleman 
who was quietly pacing up and down 
there. 


‘“*Halloo! my boy,” said the gentleman, 
setting up the small human catapult that 
had sprung and = overtoppled directly 
tinst his diaphragm. ‘Ialloo! what's 
| the matter?” 

*Nothin’,” answered Ferdie, with the 
pardonable mendacity of a lover, and in 
thatchoice American language used among 
small boys. ‘Nothin’; I'm only goin’ ter 
fix up my fire-works.”” Yet he lingered 
about, and with a thoughtful shade cross- 

| ing the intellectual and unfreckled por- 
tion of his face, wound himself around a 
piazza pillar, and at last opened conyersa- 
tion in this way: 

‘Say, Professor Angus.” 

“Well, Ferdie?” the quiet man replied. 

“Sav, Llike you; and [ was awful glad 
when you came last night.” 

“Thank you.” 

**You come to see father every summer, 
don’t you?” 

“Tm” 

*And you just come to talk about books 
and lots of other dry old things, don't 
you?” 

“Of course.” 

“That's the reason I like you. And | 
| you're gettin’ bald, ain't you?” This with 

that cheerful interest with which children 


| 
| 
| 
| 








remark misfortunes. 

“It's a sad fact, but undeniable,” said 
the professor, ruefully feeling the top of 
his head. 

‘Well, vou're a brick, anyway. ‘There's 
that Mr. Gus Clair—he owns the big house 
over there’ (Professor Angus followed 
the line of Ferdie’s pointing tinger to some 
Elizabethan chimney-tops not far off)— 
“that Mr. Gus Clair he don’t come to see 
father!” 

“No? Doesn't he call here? 

**Lots—every day, ‘most.” 

“Oh! Then does he come to see you?” 

“Me?” with the greatest indignation. 
“T bet Jdon’t want ter see him. No; he 
comes ter see Miss Blanche.” 

‘Well, that shows he has very good 
taste, doesn’t it?” said Professor Angus, 


‘around which Master Ferdie had twisted 
his knickerbockered legs in quite an intri- 
sate fashion. 

*T hate him, I do,” and quite a wicked, 
tragic little face came around the pillar 
with the last successful twist. 

“Why?” 

** "Cause he comes ter see Miss Blanche. 
and he’s tryin’ ter make love ter her. / 
know.” 

‘The professor scanned small Ferdie 
sharply for a moment, seemed to form a 
conclusion, and trying to control a quiver 
of amusement about his lips, remarked, 
“So you're in love with her yourself, eh, 
Ferdie?” 

*How did you know that?’ the young 
man exclaimed, with that affectation of 


| 





gruffness we use to cover the most deli- 
sate feeling. ‘Then softening to contidence 
as he looked into the professor's calm and 
pleasant face, he added: “I aint tall 
enough ter marry her yet, but Pm grow- 
in’. 

“So you are, growing finely; and you 
must look sharp and try to marry her by 
all means.’ Ferdie’s little black eyes were 
keen, but this friendly advice and sym- 
pathy were delivered with a gravity that 
disarmed suspicion. “So,” Angus went 
on, “*Mr. Clair comes here often?" 

Yes; he comes with Jack Pinner. Jen- 
ny’s goin’ ter marry Jack Pinner. But 
Jeuny’s only my sister; I don’t care who 
she marries, anyhow.” 

“Of course not.” 

“Clair said ter Miss Blanche tthe other 
night: ‘I'm comin’ over on the Fourth of 
July, and you must gimme a few minutes 
alone. I've somethin’ to ask yer. Thenl 
jumped out from behind a rose-bush, where 
I was hidin’, and he says, ‘Confound the 
boy ! and then he says, ‘I hope the next 
time we meet will be the happiest hour of 
iny life.’ Say, professor, I'm goin’ ter tix 
him so’s he can’t say nothin’ to her all 
day long.” 

“Bravo, Ferdinand! Then you 
ask her to marry yous; but don’t let him 
speak first.” 

*Bet L won't. 
question with the honest self-distrust of a 
true lover—do you think Miss Blanche 


Thust 


Say’ —and Ferdie put the 


likes me?’ 

“Tm sure she does.” 

Away went the pair of knickerbockers 
down the garden walk in a dance of tri- 
umph and delight. 

Presently the two girls came loitering 
out on the piazza, with arms entwined in 
the wonderful fashion that girls have, and 
making quite a bewildering cloud of white 
muslin, floating ribbons, straying locks, 
and flower-laden coquettish hats. Dis- 
coverable out of the pretty confusion was 
alittle round rosy-cheeked fave with bright 
black eyes, and set off by crisp tendrils of 


dark hair; that was Jenny's face. Six 
inches higher up was a vision of calm 


blonde loveliness—pearl-white skin, great 
slow limpid gray eyes, all wonderfully re- 
moved and heavenly except fora certain 
ripe fulness about the lips; and that was 
Blanche’s face. 

‘The professor gravely raised his hat, and 
presently Mr. Morton, with a book in his 
hand, stepped out from one of the long 
windows, pinched his daughter's red 
cheeks, made an old gentleman’s gallant 
bow to Blanche, then said, **Angus, here's 
something about the tertiary formations I 
wish you'd look over.” 

Professor Angus took the book, and just 
then there came dashing up the drive a 
spanking pair of bays and a trap. The 
gentleman driving, on whom the profes- 
sor fixed for a moment his quiet. observ- 
ant gaze, was atall, handsome fellow of 
twenty-five, a man a trifle too stout, per- 
haps, for his years, but most comely; a 
trifle too loud, perhaps; but a young fel- 
low who drives his own fine horses and 
has his own Elizabethan mansion is readily 
pardoned a little self-assertion. ‘This, as 
Ferdie telegraphed to the professor by 
means of an outrageous contortion, was 
Mr. Gus Clair. With him was Jack Pin- 
ner, little Jack Pinner, the stock-broker, 
free and easy, expensively dressed, liberal, 
shrewd, successful, much liked and ad- 
mired among “the boys.” Jack jumped 
down, and with the disregard of elders 
that marks his caste, gave 
nod anda **How dye do?” and fixed his 
round practical eyes in open adoration 
upon his aflianced Jenny. Jenny made 
him a fascinating little pucker of the face 
that meant half detiance, half playful sur- 
render, and clasping her plump hands over 
his arm, they went offinto the house looking 
most unmistakably engaged. Mr. Morton, 
impatient for scientific discussion, drew 
the professor into the library, and so Mr. 
Clair and Miss Lavine were left together. 
Clair, after gazing critically first at the 
sky, then at the toes of his boots, re-’ 
marked, by way of introduction to an im- 
portant subject, “It's a warm morning.” 

Unluckily, as he spoke, he looked down 
upon her lovely blonde head in an ardent 
way that conveyed subtly a notion of pro- 
prietorship. She moved off a little, as if 
he had touched her, plucked a rose, bit the 
edge of a leaf, and answered, slowly, 
“Yes, it is warm.” 

There fell a silence. Clair plucked a 
rose too, and dashed its life out with one 
stroke against the railing. Presently he 
asked, **Won't you take a stroll?” 

“I don’t mind,” said Blanche, though I 
think we're well enough here.” Listlessly 
she dropped one slim slippered foot after 
the other down the steps, and they entered 
a shaded walk. 

“Won't you take my arm?” was Clair’s 
next advance, and he tried hard to meet 
and read her eyes. 

“Thank you, but [ must hold up my 
dress.” 

Clair bit his moustache, and re’apsed 
into silence until they reached a summer- 


Mr. Morton a | 





1885. 


house all covered with sweet-brier. Then 
he said, ‘Sit here, and let me speak with 
you a moment.” 
She turned a little pale, then lightly 
red, but answered, indifferently, “Oh, yes.” 
While she was arranging her dress about 


way, where a villanous little freckleg 
fave lingered a moment, then disappeared 
justin time to avoid the descent of Mr. 
Clair’s angry hand, 

This episode was hardly over before 
Mrs. Morton came down stairs with her 


her, brushing down a frill there, lifting up | chronic headache, and her shawl, and her 


a ribbon here, Clair waited restlessly ; 
then, as she folded her hands, he threw 
himself beside her; his impetuous breath 
swayed the loose locks of her hair, as he 
began: “Blanche, you are an angel. All 
these happy weeks ['ve been longing to 
tell you how devotedly L lo” —— 

Bang! bang! bang! 
plosion close behind them from out the 
tangle of sweet-brier, 

Blanche started up with a seream, 

“Who's that?” exclaimed ¢ lair, rushing 
out tofind the cause of the disturbance. 
“Oh, it’s you, is it?” he remarked, with a 
growl, as he found Ferdinand cheerfully 
and industriously reloading a small ean- 
non. 

*Yes.” replied the imp: 
the Fourth.” 

“That brute of a 
himself here. Let 
Mr. Clair suggested to Blanche. 

She rose passively and walked 


“Pm keepin’ 


stationed 
river,” 


child has 


us go to the 


by his 
side, keeping always a good space between 


them. It isn’t easy to say contidential 
and important things to a listener who 
edges off; so Clair made for the boat- 


house, selected the shady side, again seated 
his irresponsive companion, and again 
plunged into the whirlpool of his declara- 
tion. 

“Blanche, I've promised myself that to- 
day should seal my happiness for life. 
Let me tell you how fondly, how madly I 
lo” 

Bang! bang! “Hurrah! hi! hi!’ and 
the boat-house was quivering like a Rus- 
sian palace from the force of the explosion. 

“It's that d°’—— Mr. Clair finished his 
phrase with “detestable imp,” and sprang 
round the corner of the building. Ferdie, 
rocking perilously in a small boat a few 
feet distant, nodded up at him ina friendly 
way. ‘The suitor, trying to recover some- 





came a hideous ex- | 


| 


| 


thing of the eager yet languishing expres- | 
sion proper to his position, returned to | 


Blanche and recommenced: ‘It’s in your 
power to make me a very happy or a very 


desperate man. You are the loveliest 
woman in the world. Will you be my 
iPaciies 


Crack! sputter! bang! and asmoke and 
smell of powder comes up from the boards 
beneath their feet. 

“Oh, we'll be on fire presently.” Blanche 
cries out, with a nervous laugh. ‘Let us 
go.” 

“Look here, young man,” Clair shouts 
to Ferdinand, **we've had quite enough of 
your ammunition.” 

‘Three cheers forthe Fourth! 
is Ferdie’s enthusiastic reply. 


Hi! hi!” 

Then he 
scrambles up from the boat, opens a bunch 
of tire-crackers, and dancing before them, 
behind them, right and jeft of them, 
makes following the pathway to the house 
like treading the ordeal by fire. 

“That's the most vicious little brute I 
ever saw,” says Mr. Clair, between his 
clinched teeth. 

Blanche turns up toward him for the 
first time that day her lovely unwrinkled 
brow, and answers, warmly, “Oh, no, I 
love dear Ferdie; he’s a great admirer of 
mine.” 

*Humph! [ hope you're as pitiful to all 
brutes that admire you, Miss Lavine.” 

Again that guileless look, and she an- 
swers: “Why, I've great patience with 
any sort of a plague, provided he—that is, 
provided it—keeps within bounds.” 

Mr. Clair scanned her placid face, 
coughed, frowned, Jaughed, looked very 
much puzzled, and walked the rest of the 
way with a careful regard to making a 
neat foot-print, as if announcing that he 
had no more perplexing interest. 





The drawing-room and the piano were | 


his next thought. The torturing small 
boy would certainly find the order and de- 
cency of that apartment not to his liking. 

“Would you kindly play for me, Miss 
Lavine?” Clair asked. 

“Certainly.” 

The room was darkened, cool, and full 
of flowers. Ferdie had retired to his lair 
under the piazza, where his explosives were 
stored, and everything seemed favorable. 
Blanche chose to play the noisiest music, 
to be sure, and chose to watch the action 
of her hands in the most commonplace 
manner; still Clair twisted himself about, 
and bent over backward, until by a good 
deal of discomfort he brought his face 
nearly opposite to hers. 

“It seems,” he* began, if | were 
never to have a chance to explain myself, 
to declare to you that lam miserable for- 
ever unless you will be my”—— 

Crack! crack! crack! right 


“Sas 


under his 


feet, and crack! sounded all about the 
parlor floor. 
“Torpedoes!” exclaimed Clair: and 


Blanche sprang up, quite scared, and look- 
ing after her light skirts. 
A villanous hoot came from the door- 


talk about neuralgia and dyspepsia, ang 
physicians and their incapacity. All of 
which Mr. Clair listened to until the luneh 
hour. 

At this time of general stir in the house. 
hold, Ferdie found a moment alone With 
Professor Angus, and jumping up angq 
down like the impina bottle that chemists 
have, he said: “I’ve fixed him. I've fo). 
lowed ‘em up with crackers and my cannon 
all the mornin’. He ain*t had a chance ter 
say nothin’ to her. But’ say, professor, 
my powder’s most out, and pa won't gimme 
any more money. 

The professor in his quietly benevoley 
way put his hand in his pocket, drew oy 
a handful of money, and gave it to Ferd. 
nand without a word. 

“Oh, thank yer! sereamed the delight. 
ed youngster, and made off to the neigh. 
boring village, whence, by the time luneh 
was over, he had returned with enough 
powder to explode a hundred trembling 
declarations, 

When the whole party strolled out again 
to the shady piazzas, Angus explained ter. 
tiary formations to the ladies, and Clair 
whispered to Pinner: 

“Who's that infernal bore, Jack? 

“He's considered clever.” Jack 
pered, in return. +All 
could understand him. Ciuess he’s only q 
‘formation’ himself. Been here two sum. 
mers with Blanche, and she might be a 
megatherium for all the gallantry he eyer 
shows her.” ; 


Wwhis- 


science; never 


Clair answered by a contemptuous ex- 
pression, 2nd occupied himself in laying a 
trap for the active and canny small boy, 
It was too delicate a matter to explain just 
how Ferdie had been obnoxious, and so se- 
There seemed 
to be nothing left bur stratagem, and on 
that Mr. Clair decided. 

‘Toward mid-afternoon everybody grew 
rather inclined to yawn, and before the 
drive there was a general scattering—Mr. 
Morton and Angus to the library. Mrs. 
Morton to her room, Jenny and Jack to 
the river-side. Another chance now for 
the declaration. A certain corner of the 
piazza was embowered in wistaria. Just 
the spot, provided the enemy could be 
drawn off. 


cure parental interference, 


*Ferdie,” Clair began, with treacherous 
blandness, “TIL bet you a dollar gold 


piece you can’t walk down to that big oak- 
tree” 
and two meadows) “and back again in ten 
minutes.” 

“Bet Lean.” 

“AIL right—try it; and Clair had en- 
svonced himself by Blanche’s side on the 
“Now, then. One, 


pointing across a wide open space 


shady seat. two, 


three.” 


In the most showy pedestrian style off 


went the champion, and Clair, with the 
great satisfaction of having his retreating 
figure in sight, began a new sort of phrase 
to introduce the world-old subject. 

“I’ve often thought,” he said, **on a sum- 
mer afternoon like this, how alone, how 
unhappy, & man is without companion- 
ship.” 

“Yes,” replied Blanche, with a child- 
like, grave simplicity, ‘‘one is generally 
alone when there’s nobody with him.” 

He looked at her, could see nothing but 
ingenuousness, and wenton: ‘The fact is, 
Miss Lavine—Blanche, i need a wife; and 
in moments like this, when everything is 
calm, bright, and still”"— 

There was an ominous grumble. Clair 
knew the sign and held his breath. ‘Then 
came such a burst and crash and splinter, 
that Blanche, with a shriek, ran away, and 
Clair saw through the vines just outside of 
their retreat, flying fragments of wood, 
sputtering ends of crackers, nameless dan- 
gerous parcels going off one by one. In 
short, an old barrel had been filled with 
explosives, the thing had gone to splinters 
with one great throe, and now the scat- 
tered lighted fragments were lying about in 
every direction. 

Jack and Jenny came rushing to the 
scene. Mr. Morton was buried in the ter- 
tiary, or he would have come too. Mrs. 
Morton cried out from an upper window, 
“Oh, don’t let the house get on fire!” 
There was general confusion, and Clair, 
trying to remember that his last words 
were “calm, bright and still,’ in order to 
take up the topic at that point, stamped 
and threw water and jumped savagely upon 
dangerous blazing bits, while in the midst 
up comes Master Ferdie, heel and toe, his 
task accomplished, and saying :— 

“Gimme the dollar. I done it.” 

Savagely Clair clapped a dollar on his 
tough young palm, demanding : 

*Hlow did you manage to set off your ex- 
plosion at that distance, you young Nihil- 
ist?” 

**Fusee,” responded Ferdie, grinning 
like amonkey. ‘Set a fusee.” 


, 
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presently everybody went for a drive, 
put there were four in each carriage, so 
there could be no more chance for tender 
yassages until after dinner, 

If any time belongs exclusively to the 
emall boy, that time is Fourth of-July eve- 
ning. Every man is bound to help him 
set off rockets and Roman candles, and 
every woman to ejaculate her delight. 
Ferdie forced upon Clair all the biggest 
“pieces 3 Clair must stay out on the lawn, 
Clair must be burned and smudged and 
made odorous with powder smoke. ‘Tired 
of so much honor, the impatient lover es- 
caped, and on some shallow pretence led 
Blanche to the end of the piazza. It was 
so dark that the group they had left, 
though nothing intervened, could not see 
them, and Clair, made desperate by so 
many unhappy experiments. — boldly 
clasped Blanche about the waist, impris- 
oned her cool white hands, and began :-— 

“My love, my cearest”— 

she wrenched away from him, but not 
pefore a white tire from a belching, ex- 
ploding object held by a lithe dancing 


fiend had lightened all the scene. The 
eyes of every one were upon them. 


Blanche stood apart, dishevelled and an- 
gry, then hurried to where Jenny stood, 
Clair followed meekly, and Jack Pinner— 
brazen Jack Pinner, who never knew the 
meaning of delicacy himself—actually 
drew him aside and remonstrated, 

“Say, Gus, now really, that’s going too 
far.” 

Clair muttered some bad words, avoided 
the Professor’s mildly observant eye, was 
not even grateful for Mr. Morton's polite 
pretence that nothing amiss had been no- 
ticed, but rushed down upon the lawn 
again and gave himself up to Ferdinand, 
his tormentor. He stood in green light 
like a corpse, in red light like a hero in 
changing yellow, blue, and purple, like 
some horrible fabled monster. He 
singed; he smiled under tiery rains; hardly 
winced under a descending rocket stick ; 
but no more did he attempt the vicinity of 
the bevutiful Blanche, who looked out 
from a cloud of white lace as serene as 


was 


ever, and to whom the changing lights 
brought wonderful and lovely transtigur- 
ations. 

At lust, disgusted, he called out, ‘Jack, 
it’s time to go.” 

Mr. Morton made some civil protest, and 
rang for the groom; but Clair flung back a 
hasty ‘“Good-night; I'm too sinoky to be 
formal,’ and strode off toward the stables. 
Juck Pinner and Jenny stole away some- 
where into space (nobody knows just what 
retreats lovers find), Mrs. Morton melted 
into the house, and Ferdie looked out from 
the rain and splutter of a Catharine-wheel, 
master of the situation. 

“Hi-o-0! bi-o-o!" he velled, with an ear- 
piercing vodel; then, as he stamped out 
some few sparks and smouldering frag- 
ments, he announced to the elements, ‘I 
bet I fixed him. Hi-o-o0!" 

The young hero then executed a war- 
dance up the steps of the deserted piazza, 
and in his gladness felt impelled to continue 
it. So, with a hop and a leap and a victo- 
rious “whoop!” he rounded a corner, and 
came to the wistaria-shaded seat, now 
checkered with light from the just rising 
moon. Ilere he stopped quite short. and 
asked, “Hello, who's that?” for a strong 
hand had checked his career, and held him 
in a tight clutch, 

“Oh, it’s you, Professor.” said Ferdie, 


as he recognized that the hand belonged to | 


Angus, who was sitting in the flecks of 
moonshine. ‘Hello! who"’—Ferdie went 
on; but he got no further, for there, be- 
side Angus, her heavenly fair face laid 
against his shoulder, his arm holding her 
close and firm, was—Blanche. 

She laughed a little, and stammered, 
“What shall we do?’ Ferdie stood 
With his begrimed little face all stony with 
surprise. Angus answered: 

“The sinall chap has done us good service 
Tell him.” 

Blanche drew the suit of knickerbockers 
close up against her white draperies, and 
Whispered, “I've just promised to marry 


as 


to-day. 


Professor Angus,” and she put a gentle 
kiss on the round, freckled cheek. 

Ferdinand raised one howl—a roar of 
misplaced contidence and unhappy love— 
then, with a prolonged boo-hoo, sank down 
at Blanche’s feet, all ou her pretty white 
‘ress, and sobbed out, *1—{ want—wanted 
to—to marry you myself.” 

“Poor little fellow, he’s all tired out.” 
suid Blanche, and wrapped him up in her 
knitted shawl, while he cried and eried 
away. first aloud, then more 
(uietly, until he fell fast asleep. 

After awhile the two happy lovers pi- 
loted along between them a very limp and 
Worh-out small boy to his own room. 
There Angus helped him off with those 
knickerbockers, while Ferdie, between 
sleepy sobs, ejaculated at intervals, (with 
all the feeling of a Cwsar exclaiming, “Et 
tu, Brute!") “I thought you was a brick, 
but you ain't a brick.” 

At last he tumbled into bed. and was 
Playing marbles or lying kites in the land 
of dreams within half a minute. 


and more 








| a heavy cowhide whip. 
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Clair remarked airily to Pinner, when | 
they heard of the engagement: ‘Well, | 
Jack, you know | was never refused, for I 
never really offered myself.”’ 

Jack turned upon him the shrewd eye 
with which he views the market. slapped 
him on the back, and answered with a 
loud laugh: ‘Guess you didn’t, old boy, 
Bang!" 

Ferdie soon fell in love with a very 
young lady who had a lisp and yellow | 
curls, and at Blanche’s wedding he overate 
himself fearfully, and threw the slipper | 
after the bride with his wildest leap and his | 
loudest “Hi! hi!’—arper’s Bazar. 





- “ee | 
GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Between thirty and forty of Mr. James 
Russell Lowell’s friends and admirers oc- 
cupied the opening pages of the Literary 
World for June 27 with collected words of 
welcome in prose and verse. 





Many politicians are in the habit of Iay- 
ing it down as a self-evident proposition, 
that no people ought to be free till they 
are tit to use their freedom. The maxim 
is worthy of the fool in the old story, who 
resolved not to go into the water till he 
had learned to swim.—T7. B. Macaulay. 

In Germany, a scientific journal made 
the statement that it would be beneficial 
to the eyesight to print books in dark blue 
ink on pale green paper. The first volume 
printed in this way, ‘The Natural History 
of the Women of Berlin,” has just made 
its appearance, 

Mr. Ruskin has been greatly annoyed of 
late by forged letters purporting to come 
from him which have appeared in the Lon- 
don papers, on a variety of subjects, in 
which his style has been suceessfully imi- 
tated, but in such a manner as to indicate 
that his mental powers were failing. 

Georges Ohnet, the play-writer, is thirty 
seven years old; first a lawyer, then jour- 
nalist, last a dramatist. ‘‘Le Maitre de 
Forges” he was dissatistied with, and when 
completed he threw the manuscript into 
the fire. Mme, Ohnet caught it from the 
grate; and it bas made his fortune and rep- 
utation.—Jndependent. 

When the distinguished naturalist Frank 
Buckland lay dying, he said: *God is so 
good, so very good, to the little fishes, I do 
not believe He would let their inspector 
suffer shipwreck at last. [ am going a 
long journey, where I think I shall see a 
great many curious animals. This jour- 
ney I must go alone.”— Harper's Weekly. 

According to the tradition, sack’ was 
the last word uttered before the confusion 
of tonguesat Babel. Therefore all peoples 
retain it. For instance, in Saxony, it is 
German, **sack;"’ Welsh, **sack :” 
Irish *tsae;” French, ‘sac; Latin, **sae- 
cus ;"" Italian, ‘saeco; Spanish, ‘*saco;” 
Greek, *‘sakkos;" Hebrew, ‘sak: Swed- 
ish, *tsack; and so on throughout the 
whole world.—Christian Register. 


“*snec ;” 





Though there is much that is objectiona. 
ble in college competitions, it is perhaps 
fortunate that they were not entirely abol- 
ished before the young women were ina 
position to compete. Nothing could have 
done more than their success this year to 
dispel lingering prejudices, and make it 
impossible to raise again the question of | 
ulowing them to attend lectures in the 
Provincial Institution.—Canada Citizen. 

We need new social standards. We need 
an appreciation of the importance of 
thought, of intellectual resources, of mor- 
al greatness, that will enable us to recog- 
nize that the meeting of the Woman’s Con- | 
gress, the Suffrage Association, the litera- 
ry club, or a convention of educators. is 
‘society, quite as truly and in a far high- | 
er sense than the assemblage of fashionably 
clad people, in a suite of decorated parlors, 
for a ball. The standard of “society” 
should be that of our greatest intellectual 
powers.—Lilian Whiting, in Boston Trav- | 
eller. 

The best punishment for a wife-beater is 
flogging. Frank Pryes has been flogged 
at Baltimore for brutally beating his wife, 
and the case is the first one under the new 
law which inflicts this punishment upon 
white persons. Fifteen lashes were laid 
on without merey by Sheriff Aery, with 
The criminal bore 
the punishment stolidly, but nearly fainted 
when’ removed to his cell. His wounds 
were quite serious, and will not heal for 
some weeks, in the opinion of the surgeon. 
Now, the ruffian knows how it feels him- 
self.— Pilot. 

It is stated that the manuscript writings 
of Victor Hugo will fill ten volumes. M. 
Hugo indicated the arrangements for their 
publication. The contents of three vol- 
umes, which are almost ready for circula- 
tion, embrace both prose and poetry. ‘The 
other seven will consist of notes and let- 
ters written during the years of exile of 
the poet. His will bequeaths the copy- 
rights of the theatrical works to Paul 
Meurice, the dramatist; and the copy- 
rights of his other literary works to Au- 
guste Vacqueice, who married his daughter 
Josephine.—Advance. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE LAND OF STORY-BOOKS. 


At evening when the lamp is lit, 
Around the tire my pare nts sit; 
They sit at bome aud talk and sing, 
And do vot play at anything. 


Now, with my little gun, I crawl 

Allin the dark along the wall, 

And follow round the forest track 

Away behind the sofa back. 

There, in the night, where none can spy, 

Allin my hunter's camp | lie, 

And play at books that I have read 

Till it is time to go to bed. 

These are the hills, these are the woods, 

These are my starry solitudes; 

And there the river by whose brink 

The roaring lions come to drink. 

I see the others far away 

As if in firelit camp they lay, 

And I, like to an Indian scout, 

Around their party prowled about. 

So, when my nurae comes in fur me, 

Hlome I return across the sea, 

And go to bed with backward looks 

At my dear land of Story-books, 
—R.L. 


Stevenson. 
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OUT IN THE TENT. 


“Please, mamma, dear! please let us!” 
“Now, mamma, please do!” 

‘I'wo eager voices begged and coaxed 
and argued and pleaded and teased, but 
still mamma would not consent, and at 
last Harry and Fred had to go up to bed in 
their own little room, instead of sleeping 
out in the tent, as they wanted to do. It 
was sucha pretty tent, and such a new 
tent, and such a nice, cool place to sleep 
in on this hot night! 

“1 don’t see why mamma won't let us,” 
growled Harry. 
might get the 
cough,” suggested little Fred. 

“Oh. nonsense! It’s just because she's 
nervous. [| heard grandpa tell her 
onee, and now [ know what he meant.” 

“She says we might get seared.” 

‘But we won't. I tell you. Fred,” said 
Harry, his eyes sparkling with mischief, 
“if we just slept out there once, she'd let 
us all the time, “cause then she'd know it 
wouldn't make us sick.” 

“But she told us not to.’ 

“Oh, well, you know, wouldn't 
really care if she found we didn’t get cold, 
or rheumatism, or ammonia, and weren't a 
speck frightened.” 

‘But she said we mustn't.” 

“Oh, you're afraid.” 

“T aint!’ 

“Yes, youare. I don’t want you to go 
with me anyway. I'd have more fun by 
myself. Good-bye, *fraid eat!” 

“T ain't a‘fraid-cat, and [im going to 
sleep in the tent if you do!” cried Freddie, 
sturdily. “Only—I—guess you'd better 
take your pop-gun, Harry.” 

So Harry armed himself with his pop- 
gun, and the two boys stole down stairs. 
Freddie did hope his mother would hear 
them, and come out and see where they 
were going; but she didn’t. How dark it 
was outside! ‘he moon had gone behind 
a cloud, and somehow the stars looked 
dim and sleepy. Harry kept saying the 
tent was so pleasant and cool and com- 
fortable, and he just wished somebody 
would dare to disturb them, so he could 
shoot him down dead with his pop-gun. 
But dear me, how dark it was inside! 
Freddie was nearly frightened out of his 
wits, but he had been playing hard all 
day, so he just curled himself up and said, 
“You kill—anything—down dead—that™ 
——-and was off to the Land of Nod before 
he could finish. 

“What did he mean?” thought Harry. 
“There isn’t anything that could hurt us 
really and truly. There aint any ghosts. 


“Less whooping- 


we 


so 


she 


| and I guess lions don’t live anywhere near 


here.” 

Then he tried to spy into those dreadful 
little nooks and crannies all full of dark- 
ness, where snakes might hide, or bears, 


or tigers, or even lions, if they did find | 
| their way to the tent. 


My, how hard the 
ground was! Not a bit like a bed with 
plenty of pillows, but all bumps and sticks 
and stones and ants and bugs. 

He wasn't afraid, oh, no, indeed! but 
somehow he couldn't get to sleep, and 
kept sitting up and listening to the queer 
noises, and wondering whether mamma 
had gone to bed, and handling his pop- 
gun. What was that? Surely he heard 
something creeping, creeping, creeping 
softly over the grass! ‘They had fastened 
the tent back on both sides to let the cool 
air come in, and at one of these openings 
appeared a big black head. It was a lion! 
Harry was so terrified that he could not 
even scream. His heart went pit-a-pat, 
and his hands grew cold as ice, and he 
never once thought of his pop-gun. Then 
the lion uttered a low growl! 

‘Freddie! Freddie!” cried Harry. 

*What? what?” gasped Freddie, waking 
from his sound sleep in a great fright. 

*Run! Run! There’s a lion after us!” 

And in a moment the two boys were 
rushing across the garden screaming at 
the top of their voices, with the horrible 
creature close behind them. Mamma heard 





the cries, and came running to meet the 
two naughty youngsters. 

“Why, what is the matter?’ she asked 
breathlessly. *“‘Where have you been? 
What has frightened you? Why, surely 
you can’t be afraid of Carlo!" 

Then these two brave. brave boys looked 
at the lion again, and saw it was Carlo, 
dear, kind, gentle oid Carlo, the big New- 
foundland! larry burst into tears, and 
threw his arms around his mother, 

“Oh, please forgive us,” he sobbed, and 
mamma just kissed them both, and did not 
ask any questions, or say another word 
about the lion. She understood what 
Harry meant, just the way mammas al- 
ways do.—Berths Watson m Yourh’s Com- 
panion, 

— +o 
CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering,I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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“ECLIPSE” 
EXTENSION SPRING MATTRASS. 


Warranted for Five Years. 


All metal, thos aflording no harbor for dust or vermin, 

will tit any bedstead, weighs but thirty pounds, Is 

strong, very elastic, and durable. Sent with freight 

pre-paid on reeeipt of bedstead measurement and the 

following prices: 3 
For Bedsteads: 
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As one-third of our time is «vent in bed, it pays to 
make ourselves comfortable and happy during that 
period. An easy bed insuring sound sleep and per- 
fect rest better fits us for the labors and enjoyments of 
the day. 


Metropolitan Manufacturing Co., 
32 Courtlandt St., New York. 





STAMPING OUTFIT. 

OUKS Is THE BEST, Con- 
tains Complete Set of Initials, 
worth atretail We.; 35good Working 
Patterns tor Needle-work and Paint- 
ing, worth l0e, each; Instruction 
WI Book teaching the Stitches, Ribbon 

and Plush Embroidery, ete.; how 
todo Kensington and Lustre 
Painting, Fliitter Work, etc.; 





how todo all kinds of Stamping, 
with usetul hints; Our am- 
designs, price, 


mouth CATalogue, With” 17538 | 
lie.: P er, Pad, ete. with which to do the stamping, 
worth 6.5 EXTRA, Our Felt Tidy all stamped, 
With silks and needle to work it, worth 40c.; 2 sheets of 
CRAZY Patchwork Stitches, worth iWec.; 3 cards of 
Cross-Stitch Patterns, worth 10e.; wholesale price list 
of Embroidery Materials, Stamped Table Scarfs, Tidies, 
etc. und Lace Remnants, ALL ABOVE, $1. 

NEW BOOKS, Colors of Flowers. new edition, 
| . ».; Kensington and Lustre Painting, complete 
instructor, 25c.; Crazy Patchwork, WW new _ stitches, 
P, ice reduced, 15,3 over 10 Cross Stitch Patterns, 
2 alphabets, ete.. 25, SPECIAL, Outtit and any 
iwo Books. $1.25. ALL, $1.60, T. E. PARKER, 
Lynn, Mass, 


CACTUS BALM. 


**Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 

, some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
tralgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. VoOGtu 

Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mass. 

Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ing; made my seaip perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E. F, 
Fisuer, 454 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its eflieacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples ’—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago [ had lost my hair and was com- 
pletely bald. (had used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good untit 1 tried Cactus Balm. 
I have used six botties in all, and Jnow hare a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.’—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a drersing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others do.”—Mrs. H. V, Cuaprn, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 10-cent (trial 
size), 50-cent and $1 packages by leading Drugziste 
and Hairdressers, and by SMITH BROTHERS, Pro- 
prietors, 349 Washington Street. 


CONSUMPTION 


Lve a positive remedy for the above dtsease ; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long s:anding 
have beencured. Indeed, so sirong is my faith in itsefficacy 
that Iwi Pwo BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE Tet nm this disease, toany sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P.O. aduress. DR. T, A. SLOCUM, 11 Pearl St. N. ¥ 
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WANTED for DR. SCOTT'S 
beautiful Electric Corsets. Sam- 
ple free to those becoming agents. No 

risk,quick sales. OTS given,satisfaction guaranteed 
’ 


Address -DR. SCO 842 Broadway St., N. Y. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to4 P.M. 


Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ECLECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patientag 
or when she thinks it advieable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage ‘Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
&ec., can be obtained at her oflice, 48 Boylston St., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

4 BRYN MAWK COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 

Pa., near Philadelphia, will open in the AUTUMN 

of 1885. For programme of graduate and under 

graduate courses offered in 1885.86, address 

JAMES E. RHOADS, Pres’t, 1516 Filbert St., 
Phila, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia. 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885. 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY,M.D., Dean, 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Weat Bridgewater, Muss., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu. 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 

OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 

1885. Three years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction, Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinies in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M, D., Dean, 

128 Second Avenue, New York, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTIL SKXEs— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR.- 
ATORY SCHOUL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


NEW YORK 
MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN, 


No, 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 

The regular Winter Session (Twenty-third year) 
will commence October 2, 1885, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition the large 
daily clinics atthe OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and 
the WARD’S ISLAND HOM(EZOVPATHIC HOS. 
PI'VAL (weekly) are open for students. 

For further particulars and circular, address 

Mrs. MARY A. BRINKMAN, M. D., Sec’y, 

219 West 23d St., New York City. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 
OF BOSTON, 

Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. ‘The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medieal College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, incluciug 
graduation. Send for catalogue, 


A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registia., 
504 East Broadway, South Boston, 





_ BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded ceurse. To 
secure atill more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
us an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
achool ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine, 

For announcements or information, address tke 
Dean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 





Boston, Mase. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fo. graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 
> 
23 AVON STREET. 

A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY. 
A beautiful imported Birthday 
Card sent FREE to any baby under 
1 yearold, and much information of 
interest to ots 


the Send name 
and age with address, to 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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LETTER FROM SARATOGA---THE HAMPTON 
SCHOOL, 


Editors Woman's Journai ; 

The season has begun here unusually 
early, in spite of the late spring. Already 
the hotels have unmutiled themselves, 
taken down their curl-papers, and put on 
their best dresses for the season. 

Yet their early callers are not the ultra 
fashionables ; those come later in the year. 
A few dudes wakeri the echoes with their 
dog-carts, and a few showily-clad maidens 
lead or carry the inevitable pug. ‘The ma- 
jority of the visitors are those, like our- 
selves, who are driven from the city by in- 
tense heat, or who are ordered here for the 
effect of the waters. 

Among these latter are not a few house- 
keepers broken down with the coustant 
worry of many little things. It hardly 
makes a difference—at least so it seems— 
if the housekeeper has lived on a small 
scale and done her own work, or if she has 
had two or more domestics to do her bid- 
ding. The care is more when one has to 
oversee every detail, and increases with 
every pair of hands that is more ready to 
waste or mar than to do good service. For 
all such, a week or two at the springs gives 
that relaxation and change which is better 
than medicine. Other sets of faculties are 
called into action, and the jaded Martha, 
cumbered with much serving, forgets the 
petty round of inexorable home duties. 

I was struck with the desire for change 
which George Eliot to have had 
after any long pull of writing,—every few 
weeks, indeed. Mr. Cross lets the great 
novelist describe, through her diary, a trip 

to the sea-coast, or up into Dorking, or over 
to the continent. ‘They did not frequent 
large hotels. They sought quiet lodgings 
where every movement was free and un- 
checked by the claims of society and 
dress. She and Mr. Lewes took long walks 
over the breezy hills; they studied sea-life 
along the beach, or went to hear fine mu- 
sic, or to see noble pictures. It was not 
through conventional habits of society that 
her full, rich nature drew its refreshment 
and inspiration. Her many-sided charac- 
ter understood all forms of life, but it 
would have starved if hemmed in to hotel 
life. The fresh, breezy air, the far-reach- 
ing horizon, the busy breath of nature, fra- 
grant with flowers, melodious with bird- 
songs,—these were the medicine of mind 
and body. After such a trip, George Eliot 
‘ame back to distil from the alembie of 
her brain such thoughts as. the world 
pauses delighted to hear. And I see not 
how any nature can grow large and ver- 
satile and rounded, unless one goes, first- 
hand, to drink at Nature’s generous foun- 
tain. Society is necessary, but nature is 
vital. 

On the steamer, coming up the Iludson, 
we made the acquaintance of a_ fresh, 
bright, breézy young woman, coming home 
from her first year’s teaching at Hampton, 


seeins 


Va. She was a Saxon-built, hearty per- 
son, whom it did one good to see. She 


Was a graduate from a normal school, but 
could do anything, if necessary, from 
washing and milking to construing Virgil 
or teaching the higher mathematics. We 
were much interested in her enthusiasm in 
her work, and her faith in the civilization 
of the Indian. 

Miss B. represented the Indian girls as 
being teachable and tractable, with few 
They make and mend their 
own clothing, and take their turns at cock- 
ing and in all housework. As cooks they 
are less given to high seasoning than the 
negro, and remember the proportions more 
faithfully. Only one of all who had been 
brought to Hampton had proved intracta- 
ble. She remained, after two years, in a 
state of dogged wildness. 

From the printed reports and from Miss 
B.'s descriptions. we received vivid 
counts of the eflect of kind and faithful 
training on these Indian youths, who num- 
ber about one-quarter of the 600 pupils at 
Hampton. The essay of Zellie Reels, the 
first Indian gifl graduate, 
the simple earnestness with which she 
pleads, not only for her race, but her sex. 
She began :— 

‘*Dear Friends—I am glad and happy to 
have an opportunity given me to speak for 
my race. Many of my people in their 
Indian dresses are true Christians and good 
thinking men and women, but they are 
called savages or wild Indians by other 
races. They do not deserve to be called 
so. Where there are savages, we would 
rather have said the red savages, because 
there are white savages, black savages, and 
yellow savages.” 

Again :— 

‘Tam an Indian girl, and I wish to speak 
of the Indian woman. She has been neg- 

lected too long now. It was the Indian 
woman who made the race what it was in 
the past. It was the Indian woman, with the 
missionaries, who made my people what 
they are to-day, and it will be for the In- 
dian woman to make the Indians what they 
will be in the future. The higher position 
given her, and the sooner she reaches it, 
the faster will Indian civilization grow. 

“Therefore, | believe in educating as 
many Indian girls as boys. . Inthe past 
days, the Indian woman was expec ted to do 
most of the work that was to be done. 
She used to put up the tipé, carry her own 


exceptions. 


ace 


“ee 





is touching for | 
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wood and water; she sewed clothing for 
the family, and prepared the food. She 
was supposed to prepare meals for the 
family three times a day, but, as a general 


thing. she prepared them four or five times | 


a day. Invold weather she kept the fire 
burning all day and night. 
took care of the horses, 
her husband was not able to doit. When 
she got through her necessary work, she 
took up her head- work. 

“The man did very little work; he used 
to hunt most. While sitting in the ¢ipé it 
was thought very impolite for the women 
or children to pass before the men, but it 
wasn’t anything for the men to pass before 
the women. This is the way the Indians 
used to live, and it is the way some of 
them live to-day; but | am glad to say that 
many of them live differently. At my 
home in Dakota many of the Indian men 
carry the wood and water for the women, 
and they never think now to ask the Indian 
women to plow or cat hay. The In- 
dian girls are sometimes bought for wives, 
Those 


She sometimes | 
but it was when | 


but not so much as in the past. 
that are bought, as a general thing, are | 


bought by the men they love.” 

Much more of interest might be told of 
these copper-colored maidens, who are to 
carry, each, the torch of civilization as they 
return to their wigwams in the West. Of 
such may it be truly said :— 

**How tar that little candle sheds its beams !"’ 


I cannot close without touching upon a 


subject which will prove interesting to 
every one who sojourns in Saratoga. ‘That 


is the new Athenwum, which combines a 
Circulating and Reference Library, a Lee- 
tureship, anda School of Design. ‘This in- 
stitution, incorporated only last Mareh, is 
already in successful operation. ‘The 
rooms are centrally situated on Broadway, 
near all the large hotels, and are well sup- 
plied with the leading papers and maga- 
zines. | had the pleasure of laying upon 
the table the first WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
which has there appeared. Under the ex- 
cellent President, Nathan Sheppard, of 
Saratoga, the Atheneum must steadily in- 
crease in and ‘influence. Already 
twenty-five young ladies have entered the 
classes of wood-carving, free-hand draw- 
ing, and painting, and others are to be 
formed in hammered brass and every 
branch of decorative and practical art. 
Saratoga is large enough to support such 
an institution, as well as the School of De- 
sign of Mrs. Dr. French, which opens later 
in the season. Hester M. Poor, 

sine 


CO-EDUCATION IN NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


SUC ype 


The annual commencement of the New 
York University took place June 18, in the 
Academy of Music, the new ( hancellor, 
John Hall, D. D., presiding. The Alumni 
meeting was held afterward in the Univer- 
sity building, on Washington Square, near 
Fifth Avenue. The orator was Prof. Bor- 
den P. Bowne, of Boston University, on 
**New Departures in Edueation.” After 
remarks by Coancellor Hall, Vice-Chancel- 
lor MeCracken, and one or two others, the 
chairman, Ex-Chancellor Howard Crosby, 
D. D., said :— 

“It may not be known to all present that 
the University has offered, if the needful 
funds are provided, to open its doors to 
women, and that in one of its class-rooms 
ladies have been studying this year. Under 
these circumstances it seems peculiarly fit 
that we should hear from one who has long 
been known as a champion of the rights 
of women—Mr. Hamilton Willcox, of the 
class of 1865.” 

Mr. Willeox, rising amid loud applause, 
said he was taken by surprise, and had not 
expected that so comparatively young a 
graduate as himself would be called 
early in the meeting. He added :— 

*T have had the pleasure to address the 
Alumni at nearly every annual meeting in 
the twenty vears since my graduation. | 
hope they have enjoyed iistening as much 


sO 


as [ have enjoyed talking [laughter and 
applause |—but you, Mr. Chairman, can 
bear witness that never in all this time 


have | brought into these meetings aught 
that could be called a thobby* of my own 


[ Dr. Crosby : Quite true]; but since you 
invite me, I will speak of a matter very 
near my heart. I come to this meeting 


with especial gladness, and your kind in- 
troduction carries my thoughts back twen- 


| however 


ty-two vears, to the day when I brought up | 
for the first time, in the Eucleian Literary | 


Society, in 1868, the question of fair play 
to New York’s women at the polls—when 
no one but Benjamin H. Bayliss, of my 
class, and poor John Ogle, of Staten Island 
(who died soon after of cholera caught 
from sailors among whom he was a mis 
sionary), would stand by me, and when 
the judges were unanimous against justice. 
When | saw lately in the WoMAN’s Jour- 
NAL 


that that same Eucleian Society had | 


maintained the right side at the joint de- | 


bate in the University Chapel, and that part 
of the Faculty had acted as judges, and 
that the judges had this time been unani- 
mous for freedom, I said: “Thank God, 
even the most conservative institutions can 
make progress; and our Alma Mater (our 
gentle mother, the University), grown old- 
er and wiser, is now a woman’s rights 
woman!’ [Loud laughter.| And when I 
heard the announcement with which you 
introduced me, I rejoiced again that anoth- 
er hope should be fulfilled; that our Alma 
Mater is to have daughters as well as sons, 
and will take a real ‘new departure in edu- 
cation!’ [Cheers.] So long as New York's 
women are disfranchised—so long as we 
have a hundred thousand laboring women, 
in this centre of so-called American civil- 
ization, starving and freezing, and strug- 
gling against temptation through the aw- 





ful cold and darkness of our winter nights, 
without means to pay for light or fire, ex- 
isting on less than two dollars a week, so 
long the greft statue that has just arrived 
within our bay [cheers] typifying Liberty 
asa woman, will bea mockery and asham. 
But now that New York’s law is found to 
secure political rights to women, vow that 
a mighty and glorious revolution is at 
hand, : und the women are going to help it 
by taking possession of their right of suf- 
frage—th: it noble image will have a grand- 
er meaning than Bartholdi planned ; it will 
represent “the free womauhood of New 
York. It will hold aloft the torch of liber- 
ty, and send into all the dark places of the 
earth that electric light of Freedom that 
shall be the healing of the nations.” (Great 
applause. ) 
ee 


OUR TORONTO LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

the Women’s 
Toronto, took place ou 
Easter Tuesday afternoon, in the theatre 
of the Normal School. Although 
time has since elapsed, they are worth re- 


rhe closing exercises of 


Medical School, 
some 


cording. 

Hlon, ¢ Mini-ter of Education 
for Ontario, occupied the chair, and there 
ladies and gentlemen 


W. Ross, 


were present many 


SATURDAY, JULY 


| and T shall be 


deeply interested in this branch of wom- | 


en’s education. The report of the school, 
as embodied in the address of the Dean, Dr. 
Barrett, showed ten students this year as 
against tive last year—the first of the exist- 
ence of the school. Not all of these are 
taking the full medical course 
with a view to practice, but only certain 
branches. For botany, chem- 
istry, physiology, etc., as a means of self- 
education that will prove useful to them 
in the great business of life. A new scholar- 
ship of tifty dollars, tenable for four vears, 
was reported as the gift of Mr. Samuel 
Blake, of the law-tirm of Blake, Lash & 
Cassels, and brother of Hon. Edward 
Blake, leader of the opposition in the 
Dominion House of Commous, 


instance, 


The Dean had also to report that the 
school was now affiliated both with Tor- 
onto University and the University of 
Trinity College, so that the degrees of both 
are now open to its graduates. ‘The Mrs. 
Cameron scholarship having fallen vacant 
by the marriage of Miss Gowans, its win- 
ner last session, it was this year won by 
Miss McLaughlin, and the Blake scholar- 
ship by Miss MeKay, of Nova Scotia. Dr. 
Geo. Wright, Dr. Carson, and Dr. MePhed- 
ran—each gentleman being a professor in 
the school, and giving his services, in com- 
mon with the other , free—all 
spoke in the highest terms of the ability dis- 
played by the ladies as students. Dr. Car- 
son stated that the papers which he had had 
the honor of examining would be a credit 
to the graduate of any university either in 
this or the old country. He said that when 
the subject of women doctors was first 
mooted in his hearing he set it down as in- 
volving the degradation of the sex, and re- 
garded those ladies who were entering up- 
on the study of medicine as blue-stockings, 
and not to be endured. 
repent of his prejudice, and now it was his 
pride to help the ladies under his instrue- 
tion to prepare for the useful future before 
them. 

Dr. O'Reilly, Inspector of Prisons and 
Lunatic Asylums for Ontario, responded 
to the invitation of the chairman by say- 
ing: 


professors 


“He, too, had considered a medical wom- 
an as a monstrosity, a person to be sup- 
pressed, until his duties called him, years 
ago, to the United States, and there, de 
spite himself, he was brought face to face 


with these formidable, and as he then 
thought, unwomanly women. ‘To his great 


surprise (and he might now say pleasure) 


He had come to | 








he had found the medical women of the | 


United States feminine, capable, useful, 
and intelligent. He had seen their work 
well done, and accomplishing ends that no 
man could reach. THe had been brought 
to consider 
larged sphere of women. ‘The very few 
failures that had come under his notice he 
could honestly say did not arise from the 
circumstance of sex. He now felt that a 
woman had a perfect right to do anything 
that she was capable of doing. P rofes- 
sionally, he had gone beyond the opinions 
of some of his brethren, for he had placed 
women as nurses inthe male wards of sey- 
eral lunatic asylums, and that with the 
best effect. As medical attendants in pris- 
ons and lunatic asylums, women were not 
only proper, but the only persons capable 
of dealing with those peculiarities well- 
known and much dreaded by the doctor 
among his female patients. If any lady of 
the Toronto Women’s Medical School 
should ever come to him for a position, he 
should be only too glad to appoint her.” 


Dr. O'Reilly isnot a young man of en- 
thusiastic temperament, but a man past 
middle age, of great experience, and as a 
public officer holds a position of grave re- 
sponsibility. All present felt that such 
words from such a man were indeed en- 
couraging, and honerable to women. For 
the sake of those brave women among you 
who in the United States have borne the 
brunt of the fight for women’s admission 
to medicine, | am most happy to be able 
to send you Dr. O’Reilly’s testimony to 
their worth. 

In the House of Commons recently, in 
dealing with his Franchise Bill, the Pre- 


the whole question of the en- 


| towards that end, 





4, 1885. 


mier of Canada, Sir John A. Macdonald, 


said: 

‘There is one feature of the Bill in which 
I am personally interested. It is the enfran- 
chisement of women. I have always been 
and am now strongly in favor of that fran- 
chise. I think it is coming as certainly as the 
gradual enfranchisement of woman froma 
position of slave to her husband has come. 
| believe the titae is coming when the final 
step must be taken, and [| shall be very 
proud to see that final step towards giving 
women full enfrauchisement carried ip 
Canada. [Applause.] We know, Mr. 
Speaker, that Mr. Gladstone, the head of 
the present administration in England, is 
personally in favor of woman franchise. 

We also know that the leaders of the 

opposition, in the House of Commons Sir 
Stafford Northcote, aud Lord Salisbury in 
the Lords, are in favor of the extension of 
the franchise as it stands on my bill; that 
is to say, to widows and unmarried ladies 
who have a property qualification. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Gladstone's illustrious exam- 
ple, L shall not imperil my bill on this 
point. Ido not say I shall strike it out, 
but when we come into committee on that 
clause we will have a vote on that sub- 
ject. Lhave already the clause in the bill 
in case the majority will be in favor of it, 
sorry if it is not.” 


As no pressure has ever been brought to 
bear upon Sir John on the subject of wom- 
an’s franchise, though he is well aware of 
the movement that has been going on in 
public opinion, especially in this province, 
his attitude shows him 
more than ever the great statesman, and 
whenever the parliamentary franchise for 
law of the Dominion 


women becomes the 
we shall know to whom we owe a strong 
and generous support of the measure. 

You will be glad to hear also that in re- 
ply to Mr. Foster, M. P. for Apohagin 
King’s Co., Nova Seotia, the Honorable 
the Minister of Militia said: 

“No intoxicating liquors are served to 
the volunteer troops in the Northwest, as 
any part of their rations, nor are they al- 
lowed to be taken with them as prrvate 
supplies. Canteens are not allowed under 
the supervision of the commanding officers, 
for sale to the troops of intoxicating liq- 
uors of any kind.” 


The prohibition sentiment is strengthen- 
ing daily throughout Canada, and though 
a prohibition law may be a long time in 
coming, private customs are rapidly wend- 
ing in that direction. 

S. A. CURZON, 
2*e0e 


Tue latest music from Oliver Ditson & Co. 
consists of “‘Steady and Ready,” song, words by 











G. W. Southey, music by Louis Diehl; “Part- 
ing,’ song, words by Byron, music by Paul } 
Fehrmann; ‘‘Tiil We Meet,” song. by Laura M. 
Underwood and Guilio Alarv; “Ebren on the 
RKhine,”’ for guitar, by W. L Hayden, words and 
music by W. L. Hutchison. Ipstrumental mu- | 
sic: *“Tarantella,” No. 1, by Carl Volti; ‘Al- 
ways Young,” galop, by Jules Walter: ‘*Alpine 
Mazurka,” morceau griceur, by I. Maylath; 
“ Bird- Wings,’ caprice-mazurka, by Jules | 
Walter. 


= — —— | 


Tue advertisement of the “Golden Star Oil | 
Stove” will attract attention by the apparent 
utiiity and beauty of the cut, which conveys im- 
pressively the stated fact that it is “the most 
powertul and best working oil stove in the mur- 
ket.’” There are many oil stoves not worth the 
mentioning, but this we have examined and 
tested its working capacities, and find it all that 
is represented. Buyers will do well to examine 
it. Itis a beauty. 


THE Voicr or THE PeorLe.—The people, as a 
whole, seidom make mistakes, and the unani- | 
mous voice of praise which comes from those 
who have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla, tully justi- 
fies the claims of the proprietors of this great 
medicine. Indeed, these very claims are based 
entirely on what the people say Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla has done for them Read the abundant 
evidence of its curative powers, and give it a fair, | 
honest trial. - 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure,25c.,500.& $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCornRemover kil!s Corns & Buniopa_ | 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—D lack and Brown, ove. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in | Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, We, 














All that are looking for the 


VERY BEST OIL STOVE 


Should see the 


GOLDEN STAR! 


Before purchasing. 


It is the most powerful and best working Stove in the 
market. For sale, wholesale and retail,;by 


HENRY H. CLARK, 
103 » 105 BLACKSTONE ST., BOSTON 


| sliding extension tops, which 














te BEST THING KNOWN Fos 
WASHING«“BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without it, 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SA labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAnm PYLE, NEW baat RK. 


ADAMS & WESTLAKE — 


OIL and GAS STOVES 


AT PRICES RANGING FROM 


25c. to $25. 


As we make a much greater line of these goods 
than any other manufacturer in the United States, 


WE CAN SUIT YOU. 


The Oil Stoves are made on the principle of the “Sir 
Humphrey Davy"? Safety Lamp, are supplicd with 
allow the cook to have 
four boiler desired, Our 
A bas hot closet and hot water boiler. 
are pronounced by all who have seen 


one, two or holes, us 


MONARCH 


These stoves 


| them as 


Simplest, Cheapest, Safest and Best 


The oven ia peculiar to our make of stove, 
acknowledged to be the best Baker extant. 
Call and see them in operation at our Salesroo 


The Adams & Westlake Mfv. Co, 
mi: AND 80 WASHINGTON ST. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


DRESSMAKINC! 


MRS. A. F. MOSHER, 
at A. P. HOLLANDER & Co.'s. First-c 
Reasonable prices. Children’s work of either 
Graduating and Party Dresses 


and is 


ms, 


Formerly jase 
work. 


seX a specialty. 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 1s, 


MISSES STINSON & LEWIS, 


Importers of 


| FRENCH BONNETS and ENGLISH ROUND 


HATS, 
All the latest novelties constantly received. Partic- 
ular care taken to mect the requirements of old ladies 


and children. Mourning orders receive special atten- 


tion. 
MILLINERY TAUGHT 
In all its branches. ‘Terms, $1 00 per lessou. 
535 Washington Street, Boston. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Carroll Co., Til.) tells how students with small 
meahs can, by the “PECUNIARY ALD “datphnidl gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


- VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scicntitic Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 3. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,”’ says Wil 
liam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman's duties,’’ say® 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paper binding . . & 2% 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant ad anbetantial . 100 
Sent postpaid on receipl of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


RED CLOVER > 


Blossoms and D, Need- 
ham’s Sons’ Extraets pos, 
itively cure Cancer, Can- 
ker, Rheumatism, Dys 
pepsia, Ulcers, Erysipe 
las, and all Blood disor- 
ders, 





“ 





Mrs. E. P, DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROO 


(Over Chandler’s,) BOSTON. 
Circulars and advice free, 


C.H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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